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AN HISTORIC REUNION OVER A DRINK OF CROW’S WHISKEY 


Texas’ greatest hero, General Sam Houston, discusses national problems with Senator 
Daniel Webster, as they had done years before at O’Neale’s Tavern, Washington, D. C. 


Wherever men of wisdom and action gather, Old Crow 


is frequently both subject for discussion and object of 
pleasure. Tonight, make the most celebrated bourbon in 
the world your permanent choice—in the milder 86 Proof 
bottling or the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 
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The new 1954 Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe. With three great series, 





Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


How the new Chevrolet wrings more power 
and more miles out of every gallon of gas... 


You see a couple of things in our picture 
up there that combine to make mighty 
fine motoring—the New England coun- 
tryside and the new 1954 Chevrolet. 


But wherever you live or drive, that new 
Chevrolet performance will please you in 
a number of special ways. 


THERE HAS NEVER BEEN a Chevrolet 
that responded so quickly, smoothly and 
quietly to your foot on the accelerator. 
You accelerate, climb hills and whisper 
along the highway as you never did before. 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION POWER is 
the reason behind these important advan- 
tages. Chevrolet has the Aighest compres- 
sion ratio in any leading low-priced car. 
And high compression is the key to an- 
other very pleasing and very important 
fact about Chevrolet performance. 


IT’S A LONG WAY FROM “FULL” TO 
“EMPTY.” Higher compression means 
that the fuel mixture is squeezed more 
tightly in the engine to get more work 
out of the same amount of gas. That is 
how Chevrolet gives you more power and 
finer performance with important gas sav- 
ings. That is why the Chevrolet gas gauge 
takes such a long time and so many 
miles to move from “‘full’’ to “empty.” 
FINE, ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE 
over the miles is only one reason why 
you'll a/ways be glad you bought a Chev- 
rolet. No other low-priced car offers you 
sO many important advantages, including 
all the automatic power controls you 
could want. Yet, Chevrolet is the lowest- 
priced line of cars. Talk it over with your 
Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CARI! 





POWERGLIDE NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE ON ALL MODELS! Now 
you can enjoy Powerglide—the 
zippy, thrifty automatic trans- 
mission—on all models in all 
three series. And Powerglide 
has proved its ruggedness and 
dependability over more owner- 
driven miles than any other 
automatic transmission in Chev- 
rolet’s field. Teamed with the 
“Blue-Flame 125” engine, Power- 
glide is optional at extra cost 
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%* Is Indo-China 


N 
THIS 
ISSUE 


Worth War to U.S.? 


What are the actual stakes in the 
Indo-China war? Has the Eisenhower 
Administration decided: that no price 
—even war involving this country—is 
too great to pay to save Southeast Asia 
from Communism? Here is a factual 
appraisal of the rapidly developing 
situation behind the latest official 
pronouncements. Starts on page 21. 


%& Behind the H-Bomb Delay: The Real Story 


What really happened, behind the scenes in Washington, to 
slow development of the H-bomb? Did delay give Russia an 
edge in the field? For this story, see page 35. 


% How Business Looks Now 


How does the outlook for booni or bust appear, now that the 
“key month” of March has come and gone? The facts on what 
happened to business, as shown by official figures—page 24. 
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A house for tomorrow 


When Bill Miller first talked to the 
architect about his new home he 
stressed his desire to put into it the 
soundest materials and the newest 
conveniences. 

“IT hope my grandchildren will be 
happy in this house,” he explained. 
“New improvements come fast these 
days, so let’s try to be a few years 
ahead in our planning.” 

“What fuel would you like to use?” 
asked the architect when the discus- 
sion reached the heating plant. 

“I would prefer to use coal,” an- 
swered Bill, “I understand it is the 
most economical fuel here, as it is in 
most areas. But I don’t want my wife 


FUEL OF THE 
FUTURE 


Railway 


to be a furnace-tender.” 

“With a modern, bin-feed stoker 
with thermostatic control,” said the 
architect, ‘your heating will be com- 
pletely automatic, as well as clean 
and convenient. And coal has some 
big advantages — it gives a steady 
heat, not an off-again-on-again heat. 
Then there’s this for the fellow who 
looks ahead: I don’t know how long 
these other fuels are going to last. 
Every year they have to drill their 
wells deeper, and we are becoming 
more and more dependent on foreign 
supplies. As these other fuels get 
scarcer, they are going to get even 
more expensive. 


“But coal is another story. There is 
plenty of coal right here in the United 
States to last us for hundreds—maybe 
thousands of years. That’s something 
to think about when you’re planning 
a house with the hope that your 
grandchildren will still be living in it.” 
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AN EMPLOYEE WHO... 


Requires no pay check 
Never makes a mistake 
Works 24 hours a day 
Never takes a vacation 





The March of the News 


SECURITY RISKS 


HE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT tightened its 
_ Sonali a for eliminating subversives 
and security risks from the armed forces. 
A new directive was issued and Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson said it was de- 
signed to speed up the process and 
“prevent a repetition of previous mis- 
takes.” Under its provisions: 

Known Communists will not be in- 
ducted into the services. Every officer, 
enlistee and draftee must sign a loyalty 
affidavit. If credible information is pro- 
duced that a person is a security risk, 
action will be taken “consistent with the 
interests of national security,” and, when 
possible, by court-martial. An accused 
person is to be given the right to present 
his side of the case. Those ousted as 
security risks are to be given discharges 
“other than honorable,” but the exact 
nature of the discharge will depend upon 
the gravity of the evidence. 

Meanwhile, the Senate passed a bill 
giving the military authority to refuse 


The Mitchell statement meant, most 
importantly, that financial assistance 
would be withheld by the party’s national 
organization. It created a tempestuous 
situation in California party-organization 
circles. Some leaders were miffed because 
they were not consulted in advance. 
Meetings were held, resolutions adopted, 
statements issued. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the 1952 Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee, was asked to intervene. Mr. Steven- 
son asked for full reports preparatory to 
studying the situation. 


WIRE TAPPING 


HE HOUSE, after a brisk debate, voted 

to make evidence obtained by wire 
tapping admissible in federal courts— 
but with safeguards. Wire tapping would 
be used only in combating subversives, 
spies and saboteurs. Before a wire could 
be tapped, a federal court would have to 
give its permission. 

The Administration had urged that 
approval of the Attorney General be suf- 





ficient to validate official listening-in. 
However, wire-tapping evidence already 
obtained by the Justice Department 
could, under the terms of the bill, be 
used in court. The measure goes next to 
the Senate. 


commissions to drafted physicians and 
dentists who fail to meet security stand- 
ards. Such persons could be used, how- 
ever, in enlisted capacities. 


H-BOMB PRODUCTION 


N AN unusually free-spoken mood, Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, let it be known that 
assembly-line production of the hydrogen 
bomb is the next step, and just ahead. 
The U.S. already is stockpiling these 
weapons, he said, and production has 
been ordered greatly increased. 
Meanwhile, two more Japanese fish- 
ing boats made port with cargoes of 
radioactive tuna fish. Parts of both 


Many industrial operations that must be 
watched continuously and formerly required 
the individual attention of a man, are now 
being done without the man... by using | 
a Diamond “‘Utiliscope” (Wired Television). 
The camera takes the place of the man 
... the monitor or receiver brings an exact 

picture of what is happening (as it happens) 

to a remote central control point or wherever 

else desired. Use the coupon below for 
further information. 


STILL MISSING 


UNITED NATIONS SURVEY produced an 
A estimate that Russia still is holding 
1,538,386 prisoners from World War II. 
Included are 1,388,386 Germans, some 
85,000 Japanese and 65,000 Italians. 
These estimates were reported to the 
U.N.’s three-nation commission on war 
prisoners. Russia denounces the commis- 


TYPICAL USES 


Checking remote gauge 
readings e@ Watching 
flow of molten steel e 
Viewing nuclear re- 
search e@ Observing 
conditions inside fur- 
naces @ Coordinating 
materials flow on con- 
veyors. @ “Utiliscope” 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office). 
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DPAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 


LANCASTER, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 


Quality Equipment for Industry 








catches were condemned. Crewmen said, 
in each case, that they were outside the 
450-mile danger area established for the 
March 26 Pacific bomb experiments. 


DEMOCRATIC “PURGE” 


TEPHEN A. MITCHELL, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, stirred up a storm 
in California politics by denying national 
party support to two candidates there 
tor Democratic nominations to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. One was James 
Roosevelt, son of the late President, in- 
volved in a widely publicized separate- 
maintenance suit. The other was Repre- 
sentative Robert L. Condon, who last 
year was barred from atomic tests on 
security allegations. Mr. Mitchell asked 
that both withdraw, and each declined 
to do so. 


sion’s work as illegal. 


FILES THAT VANISHED 


HE SENATE'S Internal Security Sub- 
+ tor aroan received testimony from a 
former naval officer and a former yeoman 
that a naval-intelligence unit in New 
York City gathered together a large 
volume of information on wartime Com- 
munist activity in that area, only to have 
the files disappear in June, 1944. The of- 
ficer, William J. O’Hara, said the infor- 
mation was passed to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation as quickly as re- 
ceived. The yeoman, John J. Wendt, said 
the information was recorded on “around 
100,000” 3-by-5-inch cards. The subcom- 
mittee’s chairman, Senator William Jen- 
ner, of Indiana, has charged that the 
White House issued instructions in 1944 
for destruction of the files. 
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Long Distance calls now cost l 
n 
s Recent reduction in federal excise tax means a substantial saving 
e a 
" for you on every Long Distance call 
e 
r 
so 
The reduction in the excise tax from 25% to LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
10%, voted by Congress, is good news for Long Silda wieheiah een 
’ Distance users. It means that every Long Distance imine iin tek .. OMe 
. call — to anywhere in the country — now costs you sian . sieaa ; 
n less than it did before April 1. pee ene: . . «Sy 
: Basic rates remain the same. What you save is Govcent te ipenge. . . . TEAG 
« the difference between the old and the new tax. St. Louis to Baltimore . . . . $1.50 
re Every bit of the tax reduction goes to our custom- San Francisco to Washington . $2.50 
f- Le ers. The telephone company does not keep any 
T- Ej : These are daytime Station-to-Station rates for 
u- part of it. the first three minutes. They do not include 


e- Now you can use Long Distance in your busi- the new, lower federal excise tax of 10%. 
ness even more profitably than before. 


. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Washington Whispers 





{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Less Work for Ike’s Writers? . . . ‘‘Baby’’ H-Bombs 
In the Works . . . East-West Trade: Britons Disagree 


President Eisenhower is likely to 
place less reliance on special speech 
writers and more on himself in future 
talks to the public. The success of his 
informal appearance on television, 
without a prepared address, has made 
him doubt the value of ghost writers. 


2: - kak 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy prob- 
ably is the most sought-after speaker 
in the country. His staff reports that 
he gets scores of speaking requests 
every day. 


 &£ @ 


Wisconsin Democrats have been ad- 
vised not to sign the recall petitions 
now circulating in that State against 
Senator McCarthy. Party strategists 
want to keep that issue as a strictly 
Republican fight. 


x kre 


Samuel P Sears, the Boston attorney 
who withdrew as counsel for the Sen- 
ate investigation of the Army-Mc- 
Carthy dispute, owed his original se- 
lection to Democratic Senators on the 
Investigations Subcommittee. The 
Democrats suggested Mr. Sears and 
the Republicans followed along. 


x * * 


Republican leaders in Congress now 
are setting August 15 as the earliest 
date for adjournment and will be 
rather pleased if they can get away 
from Washington by Labor Day. 
That will leave only a short time for 
campaigning in this year’s elections. 


x * 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, is said to be seeking a confer- 
ence with President Eisenhower in 
order to get Administration backing 
for a tax proposal that would let self- 
employed people deduct, for tax pur- 
poses, any money they set aside for 
voluntary retirement. The Treasury 
now is bottling up this proposal. 





pote ae are AAs 


Atomic scientists now are at work de- 
signing “baby” H-bombs that can 
easily be transported to any target. 


x * * 


Harold Stassen, Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration, gave 
British officials a pleasant surprise on 
his latest visit to London. They ex- 
pected him to be vigorously opposed 
to any relaxation on trade with the 
Soviet bloc, but found him “reason- 
able” and “flexible.” 


x kek 


Inside the British Government there 
is a sharp difference of opinion over 
East-West trade. The Board of Trade, 
the voice of business interests, wants 
to end all trade restrictions. But the 
Foreign Office, headed by Anthony 
Eden, puts political considerations 
foremost. 


xk * 


Soviet Premier Georgi Malenkov is so 
eager to appease Russian consumers 
now that his trade agents offer cash 
instead of barter to buy such things 
as machines to package lump sugar. 
For items such as fishing trawlers, 
however, Moscow continues to seek 
exchange of goods, does not offer cash. 


eo + +€ 


The Indo-China crisis is causing pol- 
icy planners among Democrats and 
Republicans to take another look at 
their campaign strategy. The war 
there is found to be causing voters to 
pay less attention to a number of do- 
mestic issues. 


x «rt 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is trying to negotiate independ- 
ence, within the framework of the 
French Union, for the three Indo- 
Chinese states. But he is running into 
French objections that no Indo-Chi- 
nese leaders are able to manage inde- 
pendent states. 


Military planners in the Pentagon 
are at odds over proposals to send 
some of the latest-type weapons to 
Indo-China. One group argues that 
Indo-China offers a splendid battle 
testing ground. Opponents say Viet- 
namese troops probably would not 
know how to use the new arms even 
if they got them. 


x * * 


A split Indo-China, similar to the di- 
vided Korea, is being proposed un- 
officially in Britain as a way out of 
the trouble in that area. That would 
give the Communists the northern 
part of Vietnam. 


® &« € 


Premier Joseph Laniel, of France, is 
reported to be using intermediaries in 
an attempt to arrange secret talks 
with Ho Chi Minh, the Communist 
leader, for a settlement in Indo-China. 


os ® . 


Latin-American governments blame 
U.S. State Department officials for 
holding up the sale of American jet 
planes for Hemisphere defense. Now 
they are getting bids from Britain, 
France and Sweden for delivery of 
military jets. 


xk kt 


President Mohammed Naguib’s quar- 
rel with his fellow revolutionists in 
Egypt is giving politicians in Cairo a 
new lease on life. They now are play- 
ing with the idea of reviving the 
Egyptian monarchy. Ex-King Farouk, 
however, is not in the running to oc- 
cupy the throne again. 


x * & 


The Hermann Goering Works, once 
marked for destruction by the Allies, 
still is one of the major steel producers 
of West Germany. Originally named 
after the Nazi leader, the plant now is 
known as the Reichs Works, and 
recently added a new rolling mill. 
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success speaks for itself 


Why is it that early in their careers some men 










gain the recognition that is the essence 
of success, while others, with 
equal opportunities, are slow to achieve it 


—or never win it at all? 


The reason is usually not hard to find. 
The successful man gets across 

p to others what he thinks and knows. 

| He has the ability to communicate 
effectively. This ability in any man 

can be greatly increased by the use 

of a dictating machine. Any 

dictating machine—but especially 

the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5,” 


Getting things done with an electronic 
TIME-MASTER is as easy as thinking 


out loud. Dictabelt, Dictaphone’s 
exclusive plastic record, reproduces 
your voice with unmistakable clarity. 
With the new TIME-MASTER “5,” both 
you and your secretary can 


double your capacity to get things done. 


evr Ca a we 


fs We have prepared an illustrated booklet 
that tells how any man can make 
e a habit out of successful communication. 


ect Senake, 


Why not clip the coupon below to your 


t 7 iS } 
» calling card, and have “! 


1, your secretary mail it to us today ? 


Borg 


Artist Bouché’s subject is an executive vice- 
president for sales. Usingthe TIME-MASTER, 


DICTAPHONE ® he gets more done—whatever, whenever, or 
CORPORATION + DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, U.S.A. wherever he needs to communicate. 
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reports on 1953 


In 1953, Sinclair Oil Corporation not only strengthened its finan- 
cial position but set all-time high records in the volume of crude 
oil produced, in transportation, in refining, in sales volume and in 
gross income. High costs incident to the accelerated examination 
of undeveloped oil and gas leases tended to reduce net earnings 
which amounted to $68,061,006, or $5.53 a share. The comparable 
result for 1952 was $76,844,952, or $6.29 a share, 
exclusive of a special credit of $9,630,351 
derived from the sale of an investment. 


SALES—Measured in terms of sales volume, sales value, 
the development of new products and the activation of 
new ‘distributing facilities, 1953 was a record year for 
Sinclair. The volume of products marketed in the United 
States increased 6.4 per cent over sales in 1952, to 
reach another all-time high. 


CRUDE PRODUCTION —Net domestic production of 
crude oil and other liquid hydrocarbons was at a daily 
average of 127,100 barrels, as compared with 124,200 
tor 1952. New discoveries and acquisitions improved 
Sinclair's daily production and its estimated reserves. 


REFINING — Last year, Sinclair's seven domestic refin- 
eries processed a total of 145 million barrels of crude 
oil, another new high. Expressed in daily throughput, 
this represents an average of more than 396,000 barrels 
per day, an increase of 9.6 per cent over the year 1952. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS — Pipelines were extended to 
reach new markets, modernized to reduce transporta- 
tion costs, and enlarged to carry more crude oil and 
refined products. Pipe line traffic reached a record 
175.7 millien barrels. 


RESEARCH — Sinclair was granted a patent in 1953 cov- 
ering a new technique by which there may be developed 
a method of using underground heat to recover oil 
which can not now be produced by conventional primary 
and secondary methods. A new platinum catalytic 
process for producing high octane gasoline also was 
announced. 


PETROCHEMICALS — The Company’s wholly-owned pet- 
rochemical subsidiary reported a marked increase in 
sales in its first full year of operation. 


INVESTMENTS — In compliance with an order of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, plans are being 
formulated for the disposal of 769,721 shares of Pio- 


A copy of the neer Natural Gas Company common stock and 384,860 


Annual Report for I 953 shares of Westpan Hydrocarbon Company common stock, 
is available which are carried on Sinclair's books at nominal value. 
on request. 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name in Oil 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The Indo-China crisis needs to be viewed with some perspective. 

Expanding war in that area is not imminent. The rainy season is about to 
Start there, and rains will put a damper on the fighting. 

Communist Viet Minh forces control the northern part of the country, but 
the French hold most of the key ports and the southern area. 

Neither side, at the moment, is in a position to take over the whole area. 
So the United States is not now on the verge of uSing troops in another war. 








Then what's the shouting about? Simply this: U.S. wants to make clear that 
Indo-China cannot be allowed to fall to the Communists. A surrender there, or 
even a retreat, probably would lead to the fall of all Southeast Asia. 

A firm stand on this point is being taken by Secretary Dulles. He insists 
on “united action" to prevent a Communist take-over in Indo-China at any time. 











| Mr. Dulles is having trouble, at home and abroad, in winning his point. 
. The French have made it abundantly clear that they are sick of the war. 
They are ready to compromise with the Reds. But the Dulles point is that there 
can be no compromise that runs the risk of losing Indo-China. 

Britain also shies away from the strong stand Mr. Dulles wants’ to take. 

So the U.S. Secretary decided to argue his case personally to British and 
French leaders in London and Paris. 








Behind the Dulles moves is the shadow of the Geneva Conference. 

At Geneva, where the Western Allies will meet the Russians and Communist 
Chinese on April 26, Mr. Dulles wants to present a solid front. He wants the 
U.S., Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines and Thailand 
to tell the Communists that Indo-China will not be sacrificed. 

To America's allies, the Dulles proposals look like awfully strong meat. 
They would prefer some seasoning more attractive to the Reds. 








The U.S. also has made these top policy decisions: 
No go-it-alone action will be taken in Indo-China. This country will 
» insist on support from its allies in whatever is done. 

Independence for Indo-China will be promised, firmly, if the U.S. has 
finally to take military action in that country. This country intends to make 
clear that no fight will be made for French colonialism. 











At this point, Mr. Dulles runs into some trouble at home. 
Republican leaders in Congress threaten to withhold U.S. aid if allies 
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refuse to go along with American policies. 

Some Democratic Senators, while not opposing the Dulles policies, call for 
more background information, doubt that foreign aid should become a club. 

The Administration has not yet gone so far as Republican Senators suggest, 
nor has it produced all the disclosures the Democrats seek. 





Meanwhile, the U.S. dangles the prospect of more East-West trade before 
Russia and her European satellites, but not before Communist China. 

Basis of the new policy, as explained by Foreign Aid Director Stassen, is 
that Russia can enjoy more good if Communists pursue a more peaceful course. 

That's a big IF. It's viewed as another kind of pressure from the U.S. 

The emphasis is on an exchange of goods. If Russia is to get more goods 
for consumers (strategic materials are not involved), then the Soviet bloc must 
deliver goods to the West. So some part of Russian output presumably would have 
to shift from war production. 














Promise of more trade doubtless will be a talking point at Geneva. The 
U.S. will present a gloved fist when it comes to Korea and Indo-China, but will 
have an open hand on trade. It gives Russia a sort of choice. 


Background of the policy on trade is this: 

Communist countries are being squeezed by trade controls from the West. 
Shipments to them are down to 3l per cent from prewar. Purchases from them are 
down to 22 per cent from prewar. 

Popular unrest is resulting from a shortage of consumer goods. That's 
evident from the use of Soviet gold to make purchases last year. 

Now U.S., Britain, France come along with an offer to boost the volume of 
trade, with the proviso that the Communists become less belligerent. 








Senators, questioning Mr. Stassen, doubted the wisdom of this policy. Most 
of them held the view that, if trade pressure contributed to unrest behind the 
Iron Curtain, it might be a good idea to kecp that pressure up. 


Foreign-aid program also stresses the importance of Indo-China. 

Total request for foreign aid is approximately 3.5 billion dollars. Half 
of this sum is scheduled to go to the Pacific and the Far East. 

Indo-China is down for the largest allotment. Example: 945 millions is 
asked for direct support of armed forces. Indo-China is to get 800 millions. 

Foreign aid, under Eisenhower, actually is a military-aid program. Of the 
total amount requested, only 679.3 million dollars is slated for development, 
technical assistance, relief and other economic programs. 











Cuts in foreign-aid funds are very likely to be made by Congress. 

Total aid available, still to be spent, now is around 12.1 billions. By 
next June 30, there still will be 9.3 billions on hand. 

An economy minded Congress will take a close look at these unspent funds 
before adding 3.5 billions to the pot. 

Size of the foreign-aid program eventually to be adopted depends in large 
part on the outcome of Geneva. If Geneva heightens the feeling of crisis now 
present, Congress will be more generous. 
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See “THE PACKARD PROGRAM”, starring Martha Wright on ABC Television 
Sunday 9:15 P.M. New York Time. See your local newspapers for time and station. 
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PACKARD 
PROVE IT 


During the Spring Showing, Packard 
dealers are making additional cars 
available so you can test-drive them 
and discover what a wonderful car 
Packard really is. There is no obliga- 
tion. Just let Packard tell its own story 
on the road and you be the judge. 
Let a test drive confirm what your 
eyes tell you. Packard for ‘54 chal- 
lenges comparison with any other car! 
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Luxurious 1954 Packard Patrician 4-Door Sedan 






THE NEW LOOK IN CARS 


IS THAT PACKARD LOOK 


Packard dealers everywhere 
proudly invite you to a nationwide 
Spring Showing of the complete 
new Packard line for 1954. 


Here is “that Packard look’’— 
advance contour styling first offered 
by Packard, and now setting the 
trend in all automotive design. This 
is styling with a purpose, permit- 
ting a clearer view of the road, 
wider doors, chair-high posture 
seats and countless other thought- 


Packard CLIPPER 
Panama Hardtop 


ful Packard features that bring a 
new relaxing comfort to driving. 


Quality-built as only Packard can 
build, these luxurious new Packards 
and popular-priced Packard 
Clippers set a new standard of 
automobile values. With their new, 
quiet, high-compression engines, 
optional power features and famed 
Packard ride, they are America’s 
most rewarding cars to own. See 
them at Packard dealers now. 





Packard presents a complete line in its new CLIPPER series, offering true fine-car quality ata 
popular price. If you plan to buy a car in the $2500 class be sure to see the "54 Packard CLIPPER. . 
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> RAY H. JENKINS, a husky, drawling 
Tennessee lawyer, satisfied a Senate in- 
quiry committee that he is the unbiased 
counsel needed to investigate a conflict 
between Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin and civilian officials of the 
Army. Samuel P. Sears of Boston had 
withdrawn from the counsel’s job after 
newspapers noted that he had previously 
supported Senator McCarthy. 

A birthday celebration at Huntsville, 
Tenn., for the year-old grandson of 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of 
‘Illinois, led to discovery of the new coun- 
sel. The Senator, a member of the com- 
mittee, opened negotiations with Mr. 
Jenkins before returning from the party, 
and Mr. Jenkins was hired within 48 
hours by unanimous committee vote. 

Although new to the rest of the coun- 
try, Mr. Jenkins is widely known in 
Tennessee as a trial lawyer, has handled 
about 600 homicide cases as well as many 
civil suits. In court, he has a deliberate, 
even manner that commands attention. 
Politically, he is a Republican who man- 
aged Wendell Willkie’s presidential cam- 
paign in Tennessee in 1940, favored 
Senator Robert A. Taft for President in 
1952. He is not active in a current fac- 
tional struggle among Tennessee Re- 
publicans. Now 57, he is the son of a 
country doctor. He worked his way 
through law school at the University of 
Tennessee and built up a high-paying law 
practice. He lives in Knoxville and, as a 
hobby, operates a 500-acre cattle farm in 
the Tennessee River Valley. 


> WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Republi- 
can floor leader of the Senate,has warned 
for years against Communist conquest in 
Asia. At times he was almost alone. Some 
critics even derided him as the “Senator 
from Formosa” because he supported 
Nationalist China. 

But Mr. Knowland knows his subject. 
In eight years as a Senator, he has made 
four Asian trips for close-hand study. 
Upon returning last October from the 
most recent trip, he urged organization of 
Asian defenses that would be very handy 
now—if they were ready. 

Last week, Senator Knowland emerged 
from a grim bipartisan briefing of Con- 
gressmen in which high U.S. military 
men made clear that Communist China 
might force the U. S. into the Indo-China 
war. To an anxious Senate, Mr. Knowl- 
and made some points: that the U.S. 
should demand that other nations “step 
up and be counted” for joint action, not 
leave the burden to the U. S. as in Korea; 
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RAY H. JENKINS 
. . satisfied the Senators 


that U.S. aid to France, Britain and 
others should depend upon their support 
of U.S. policy. He found many Senators 
of both parties ready to go along. 


> ROWLAND R. HUGHES, becoming the 
Eisenhower Administration’s second Budg- 
et Director, is a man with definite ideas 
on public spending and taxes. 

The excess-profits tax, which lapsed 
last January 1, is to him an “iniquitous” 
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ROWLAND R. HUGHES 
. . promoted by the President 


levy and he is against reimposing it. He 
believes in taxing at the lowest rates 
possible. But last June he warned the 
House Appropriations Committee that 
big cuts in U. S. spending depend almost 
wholly upon what is needed for arms, 
foreign aid, atomic energy. 

Nine months’ experience in the Budg- 
et Bureau, as Assistant Director and 
Deputy Director, already is behind Mr. 
Hughes. Congressmen, hearing him in 
committees, have found him disarming, 
affable and patiently willing to explain 
complex finances. Finance and banking 
have been the whole life of the 58-year-old 
budget maker. After graduating from 
Brown University, he took the training 
course of the National City Bank of 
New York, worked in its foreign branches 
for 13 years, rose to comptroller, and, in 
1951, to vice president. 


> HAROLD E. TALBOTT, Secretary of 
the Air Force, may have no voice at all 
in locating the new Air Force Academy, 
although he recently said that Michigan 
would be a good place for it. The law to 
establish the Academy puts choice of the 
site up to a five-man commission—if its 
members agree unanimously. If they can’t 
agree, Mr. Talbott gets to choose from 
three sites they suggest. 

Charles A. Lindbergh last week was 
picked by Mr. Talbott as one of the com- 
missioners. The others: Carl A. (Tooey) 
Spaatz, retired Air Force general; Lieut. 
Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, of the Air 
Force; Virgil M. Hancher, President of 
the University of Iowa, and Merrill C. 
Meigs, vice president of the Hearst 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Congressmen from almost every State 
have been trying to get the Academy for 
their States. Mr. Talbott, unable to please 
them all, hopes the commission will 
agree, keep him off the spot. 


> CLEMENT ATTLEE, during his six years 
as British Prime Minister, was privately 
described by Sir Winston Churchill as “a 
sheep in sheep’s clothing.” But last week, 
stirred by visions of H-bomb destruction, 
the “sheep” turned on Prime Minister 
Churchill with wolflike ferocity. He even 
coined a Churchillian phrase, declaring 
that hydrogen war foreshadows “broken- 
back civilization.” 

Old enemies—Conservatives, the British 
press, and contrary left-wingers in his 
own party—lined up, shuddering, to back 
him. And Mr. Attlee pushed through 
Parliament a demand for Sir Winston to 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The COMPANION reaches more 
married women 18 to 35 than 
any other magazine 


*SOURCE: From the latest 
Starch Consumer Magazine report. 





These women have larger families... more children. They are your best customers... . buying 
more now than they ever have or ever will again...and they depend on the COMPANION! To 
find out how important they are to you, get in touch with your COMPANION representative. 





Concentrate on the best, years of a woman’s life with ( TOM PANION 
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try at once to arrange a top-level Big 
Three conference. 

Because he is a mild man, Clement Att- 
lee is sometimes underrated. As a soldier 
in World War I, he led his company in a 
charge that got him severely wounded. 
As a Socialist Prime Minister, he worked 
with single-minded determination. Like 
many a public figure, he sometimes con- 
tradicts himself. For example, he thinks 
men over 70 should get out of public life 
—but at 71 he’s still at it. 


> VAL PETERSON ’s first year’s work as 
Civil Defense Administrator went up in 
the smoke of latest H-bomb tests in the 
Pacific. The H-bomb makes city bomb 
shelters useless. Moving people out of 
cities requires two hours’ advance warn- 
ing of attack, instead of the present 15 
minutes—but moving them is the plan 
Mr. Peterson now is urging. 

The idea is to get people to walk to the 
edges of cities, then move them into the 
country in busses, trucks and cars—a plan 
being tested in Spokane, Wash. 

Planning workable evacuation is a 
headache that Mr. Peterson almost 
missed. He completed three years as Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska in January, 1953, and 
was slated to become Ambassador to 
India. He missed that job because he had 
angered Nebraska Senators—by refusing 
to appoint Dwight Griswold when Sena- 
tor Kenneth S. Wherry died and by trying 
to defeat Hugh Butler for the Senate. 
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R. A. BUTLER 
. . . brought out the budget 


> R. A. BUTLER, a plain, scholarly man, 
appears once a year before the British 
people in the guise of a potential Santa 
Claus. As Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he writes a budget in utmost secrecy, then 
unveils it to Parliament in early April. 
Britons await it eagerly in hopes of im- 
mediate cuts in income taxes or in stiff 
levies on beer, tobacco. 

In two previous budgets, Mr. Butler 
has stabilized British economy even 
while handing out widespread, though 
small, tax trims. But last week, in his 
newest budget, the only sizable relief was 


for industry, to encourage installation of 
more efficient plants. 

Mr. Butler, after a quarter century in 
Parliament, ranks next to Anthony Eden 
as the Conservative most likely to suc- 
ceed Sir Winston Churchill as Prime 
Minister. He is 51, was educated to be- 
come a Cambridge professor, but turned 
to politics in 1929, three years after his 
marriage to Sydney Courtauld, only 
daughter of a British rayon tycoon. 


> JEAN MONNET, regarded as one of 
Europe’s brainiest men, arrived from 
France last week to borrow money—hun- 
dreds of millions if he could get it—from 
the U.S. Government. Chances were he 
would get the loan. He wants it to expand 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
that he heads, was ready to put up secu- 
rity and had already laid the groundwork 
by talking with Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in Berlin. 

The U. S. likes to back Monnet because 
he gets things done with Americanlike 
vigor. Blueprinting French industrial re- 
vival after World War II, he put priority 
on restoring steel, aluminum, oil, rail- 
roads, electricity, soon had those in- 
dustries in working order. Behind scenes 
he planned European unity movements— 
the coal-steel organization that is work- 
ing, the European Army plan that still is 
pending. He learned American ways by 
heading the Paris office of a U. S. invest- 
ment company in the 1920s. 





™ STARTING PITCHER: IKE 





> PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, a fan 
who follows baseball in the news- 
papers and on television, last week 
took a willing place in an ironbound 
baseball tradition: that the President 
throws out the first ball to open the 
major-league season in Washington. 
Clark Griffith, owner of the Washing- 





—United Press 


LAST YEAR’S TOSS 


ton Nationals, called at the White 
House, gave Mr. Eisenhower a golden 
season ticket and got a promise of a 
presidential pitch. 

The President balked last year, in- 
stead went to Augusta, Ga., to play 
golf. Baseball fans—who also are 
voters—acted outraged, so after rain 
canceled the ball game, the President 
flew home to pitch at the rescheduled 
opener. This year, his plans call for 
golf again—but not until after the 
ball game. 

President Taft, an ex-amateur 
ballplayer, joined in establishing the 
custom. Mr. Griffith, arriving in 1912 
as Washington manager and part 
owner, presented a ticket to the Pres- 
ident and found Mr. Taft enthusi- 
astic to pitch. Every President since 
has followed tradition. 

Presidents Hoover and Harding 
didn’t miss a single opener while in 


office. President Wilson, busy with a 
war, made it only three times. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt pitched eight 
times, Harry Truman seven. Even 
Calvin Coolidge, who was bored by 
baseball, did it four times. President 
Eisenhower, a rookie last year, now 
steps up as a regular. 





—Harris & Ewing 


THIS YEAR‘S TICKET 
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“SPILLS WON’T HURT NOW, SPORT!” 


s OM’S pillow sure helps! Comes in handy when I’m ___ claims. Promptness helps speed recovery by relieving finan- 
learnin’ to skate!” cial worry. More important, our loss prevention specialists 

This young fellow has something to fall back on in case __ help eliminate hazards before they cause accidents. 
of an upset. "Ie knows all accidents can’t be avoided. Hardware Mutuals have returned more than $120,000,000 
In business, the ‘‘cushion”’ against accidents is workmen’s _in dividend savings to policyholders. Many other benefits 
compensation insurance—placed with a reliable organization are offered through our policy back of the policy®. For more 


that assures quick, sympathetic service. Vaz 
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Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in fpprdwa 

promptness of paying workmen’s compensation 


information, simply call Western Union, ask for 
Operator 25, and request the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 
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Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
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Preview of America’s 


first jet transport 


The model photographed above indicates 
how America’s first jet transport will look 
in flight. The lower picture reveals the 
history-making airplane itself, now near- 
ing completion in the Boeing Renton 
plant near Seattle, Washington. It will 
be ready for ground tests by midsummer, 
and is scheduled to fly this fall. 

Boeing is building this prototype jet 
transport to demonstrate the valuable mil- 
itary and commercial service an airplane 
of its size, range and speed can perform. 

A military tanker-transport, for in- 
stance, would complement America’s 
swift jet bombers and fighters, accom- 


panying them on long-range missions 
and refueling them aloft at their own 
choice of speed and altitude. 


Asa luxurious skyliner, the new Boeing 
will carry from 80 to 130 passengers, de- 
pending upon the seating arrangements 
chosen by the airlines. It is designed to 
fly non-stop from coast to coast, or from 
London to New York, yet serve efficiently 
over shorter routes as well. 


This great new craft will travel the 
smooth upper air around 40,000 feet 
while maintaining a cabin pressure equal 
to 7,000 feet. It will be virtually free of 
vibration, and will cruise in the 550 


m.p-h. range. It will be able to operate 
from existing airports. 


Boeing is investing over $15,000,000 
of its own funds in the project. This cost 
is Boeing’s contribution toward the crea- 
tion of an airplane essential for the secu- 
rity and the transportation progress of 
the nation. 


Although of entirely new design, this 
pioneer jet has behind it the thousands of 
hours of research and flying that Boeing 
has put into the six-jet B-47 and eight-jet 
B-52 bombers. It is thus the product of 
the world’s most extensive background of 
experience with large, multi-jet aircraft. 
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CAN THE H-BOMB 
BE STOPPED? 


Fantastic Weapons of Defense Are on the Way 


How to get an “effective defense against 
the H-bomb? Stop it from being delivered. 
Top U.S. officials now think it can be done. 
Senators, briefed ‘‘off the record,’ agree. 
Here is the inside story of military plans 
that may be the U.S. answer to the bomb. 
The basic principles: Protect the big cities 


with sure-fire missiles, developed and devel- 
oping. Limit bombers to secondary targets. 
Then use new devices to get a six-hour 
warning system, increase the chances of a 
“kill” by interceptors, insure quick retaliation. 
Result: Risk to enemy cities will be bigger 
than potential damage to U. S. 





Is there any effective way of stopping 
the H-bomb, if war comes, before it can 
destroy entire cities and paralyze whole 
sections of the U.S.? 

That is the big question now be- 
ing asked from coast to coast. Answers 
given publicly thus far hold out little 
real hope, deal largely with defense 
by mass evacuation, deep underground 
shelters, large-scale first-aid courses. 

But top-secret briefings of this 
country’s new military defense plans, 
just given to Congress, are produc- 
ing hints that ways may have been 
found to stop the bomb before it can 
be delivered. These plans are de- 
scribed by Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall (Rep.), of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, as adding up to an “ef- 
fective” defense against any Russian 
bombing attack. 

What’s involved in these plans? 
You get, in what follows, an outline 
of the essential details—the new 
weapons, the automatic detection 
devices, the strategy—as disclosed 
in interviews with top-level Govern- 
ment officials and informed scien- 
tists. 

Basis of this defense, to be 
built up in the period ahead, is not 
100 per cent protection against de- 
livery of the bomb, but a combina- 
tion of offensive and defensive 
measures designed to make the risk 
of attacking the United States far 
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greater than the probable results of an 
attack. 

Measures 
these: 

1. An automatic detection system, de- 
signed to ring U.S. with devices to lo- 
cate low-flying as well as high-flying 
bombers or missiles, and to give six 
hours’ warning of any attack. 


involved, in essence, are 





—Department of Defense 


RADAR PLOTTING BOARD 
The aim: six hours’ warning 


2. An all-weather force of fast jet 
interceptors, equipped with rocket mis- 
siles, able to knock down any known 
enemy bomber, once located. 

3. A highly effective guided-missile 
network, to keep invading bombers—or 
invading missiles—-away from the big- 
ger U.S. cities and defense installations, 
the most inviting targets for any enemy 
attack. 

4. A force of big bombers and 
long-range missiles, dispersed and 
protected from enemy attack, able 
to retaliate with H-bombs on the 
enemy's own cities. 

Theory behind this defense sys- 
tem is that the new devices probably 
can keep an invading force from 
reaching the major U.S. targets, and 
can knock down a large percentage 
of bombers before they reach other 
targets. 

Thus, even a_ successful attack 
would be likely to hit only a few 
secondary targets, at the cost of an 
assured H-bomb retaliation against 
the enemy’s home cities. 

On this basis, top U.S. officials 
believe that the planned system, 
when fully in effect, is very likely 
to stop any H-bomb attack against 
the United States before it starts, 
by making it not worth while. If 
an attack is launched, the sys- 
tem is not designed to guarantee 
against all losses, but could keep 
enemy bombers away from vital, 
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To locate enemy bombers long 
before they reach U.S. borders 


. 
eens 








To intercept and attack planes 
en route to targets in U.S. 





Radar stations pick up approaching 
planes, sound alarm. Newest net- 
work of stations, now getting under 
construction in Far North, is designed 
to give six hours’ warning. Other 
stations, closer in, already are on 24- 


Jet fighters, at first alert, take off from 
U. S. bases, intercept enemy bombers, 
attack with new-type missiles. About 
75 squadrons are standing by now, 
many equipped with latest all-weath- 
er jets. Within U. S., 12,000 observa- 
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heavily populated areas, as the scien- 
tists see it. 

How effective will such a system be? 

Means of detecting enemy bombers 
long before they reach U.S. borders, 
and tracking them until shot down, is a 
major weakness in present defenses, gets 
big emphasis now by the planners. 

A series of automatic radar stations 
spotted across the Far North, from Alas- 
ka to Greenland along a line about 1,200 
miles from the North Pole, is be- 
ing started at this time. This network, 
begun at Barter Island, Alaska, is de- 
signed to give six hours’ warning of 
enemy bombers approaching U.S. from 
the north. It will be backed by other 
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hour alert, can track enemy force. 


radar “lines” being set up in depth 
across Canada. 

New, inexpensive, automatic warning 
devices, meanwhile, are being developed 
to supplement this network, detect low- 
flying planes that might escape conven- 
tional radar. 

To cover other approaches to U.S., 
radar picket ships are being readied to 
operate far from U.S. coasts. They are 
to be supplemented by high-flying radar 
picket aircraft, designed to detect enemy 
planes at great distances. 

Planners believe that this system of 
detection, when completed, will result 
in a virtually foolproof network, one that 
will cost only a small fraction of the 20 


tion posts track enemy planes. 


billion dollars once estimated for a com- 
plete radar net in depth. 

Intercepting enemy bombers, the next 
step, is to be a two-phase operation— 
relying on jet fighter planes now, newly 
developed missiles later. 

At this stage, a U.S. interception force 
of about 75 squadrons of fast jet planes 
is standing by on constant alert, ready 
to tangle with invading bombers on 
short notice. This force, moreover, now 
is fully equipped with new, all-weather 
jet types—F-102s, F-86D’s, F-94C’s and 
F-89s—all using 2.75-inch air-to-air mis- 
siles. Once detection is made, they are 
reported to be more than a match for 
jet bombers, as well as B-29 types. 
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To knock down with missiles any 
bombers that get near major cities 


Deadly guided missiles go into action. 
“‘Nike”’ installations are being set up 
now near 10 major U. S. cities, assure 
highly effective local defense against 
any bombers that elude interceptors. 
Longer-range ‘‘Bomarc’’ missiles soon 
will guard other cities. 





To retaliate with immediate H-bomb 
attack against enemy's own cities 


Big bombers load up from secret U. S. 
atomic arsenals, take off quickly on 
prearranged courses to strike back 
against enemy homeland. Forty-wing 
bomber force, including newest jet 
bombers, is on constant alert, ready 
to fly from alternate bases in U. S., 
Greenland, Europe, Africa, Okinawa, 
England, Alaska. 


To supplement this force, in plans 
made, is an interception missile now un- 
der development. That missile, the 
“Bomare” F-99, is designed to be 
launched from the ground and guided 
automatically by radar to knock down 
an enemy plane perhaps a hundred miles 
away. Operating at several times the 
speed of sound, this device also may be 
usable against enemy long-range missiles 
containing atomic warheads. 

Antiaircraft missiles already in pro- 
duction, meanwhile, are being counted 
on for a last-ditch defense of the big 
U.S. cities-New York, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco among them. Ten 
big U.S. cities already are being 
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equipped with “Nike” installations, each 
designed to protect an area of 25 to 50 
miles in all directions. Given only a few 
minutes’ warning, these missiles can 
blast off, “home” automatically on attack- 
ing bombers. A hit, insuring the destruc- 
tion of the enemy plane, is reported to be 
more than 90 per cent certain. 

In addition the “Bomarc,” when fully 
developed, is to defend other cities and 
military installations. 

Retaliation, however, remains the 
crux of the military defense plan. Long- 
range, pilotless missiles capable of de- 
livering the H-bomb at supersonic speeds 
are planned for this mission. Meanwhile, 
retaliation is assured by a force of about 
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40 wings of big U.S. bombers, ready 
now to fly massive counterattacks on a 
few hours’ notice from dozens of alter- 
nate bases at home and overseas. 

It is the build-up of this new military 
defense that officials are counting on 
strongly to provide an answer to the 
H-bomb—a means of stopping an attack 
on the United States before it starts, by 
making the risk of certain retaliation too 
big for any probable results on Ameri- 
can targets. 


For the story of delays in developing 
America’s H-bomb, see page 35. And 
for British reaction to recent U. S. tests 
of the bomb, see page 77. 
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lhe salesman 
who made a 
million dollars 


(A TRUE STORY) 


HE young man wasn’t looking for a 
i col when he first came to us, though 
he was looking toward the day when he 
doubtless would need one. 

He was a salesman of farm equipment 
replacement parts. His idea was that there 
was a place in the field for a mail-order 
operation direct to the consumer. He 
wasn’t ready to venture yet, but he wanted 
to open an account and establish his 
credit. We opened an account for him 
and watched his progress. His account 
grew. His performance as a salesman was 
impressive. He looked like a comer. 

When he was ready to start his mail- 
order business in replacement parts, we 
made him his first loan. His operation was 
so sound and so successful that we soon 
had proof that he was headed for big- 
time growth. That was back in 1939. 

He asked us one time, later, how we 
were able to judge him and be sure of his 
ultimate success. You see, before he came 
to us he had talked to another bank. When 
he told them his plans they estimated 
that when he began his venture he would 
be using up his capital so quickly that 
they didn’t want to bother with his ac- 
count. So we pointed out to him that 
when he came to us he had been directed 
to the officers of Division C of our Com- 
mercial Department, who are specialists 
in agricultural equipment problems and 
consequently knew what problems he 
faced. 

We explained to him the unique Divi- 
sional setup of our Commercial Depart- 
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ment. There are ten Divisions, each one a 
group of specialists. These men become 
specialists because each Division is as- 
signed a small group of industries. Offi- 
cers in each group lend money only to 
the industries assigned them. Thus they 
become intimately acquainted with trends, 
practices, plant operations, sources of 
supply in their fields. 

Another reason we could help this 
young man lies in attitude. This Bank 
believes in helping young men in busi- 
ness, and sound young businesses. That 
is the way to growth, and a bank grows 
as its customers grow. Of course, we can- 
not gamble money on untried ideas. But 
as a business gets under way and its 
performance becomes apparent, there is 
a time when we can provide the credit 
that makes expansion possible. Such 
businesses find here a dynamic concept 
of credit in which understanding, knowl- 
edge of industry, and faith become as 
important as collateral. 

Also, delays are out. The Division 
officers have the authority to commit the 
Bank on their decisions so that action can 
be prompt. 

In the case of our friend, see what has 
happened. From a few hundred dollars 
fifteen years ago, we have, through the 
years extended him his credit require- 
ments of many, many times that amount. 
Today, through aggressive selling and 
carefully planned expansion he has, in 
addition to his large mail-order operation, 
26 stores from Ohio to Texas. He em- 
ploys 150 people. His yearly sales are well 
into the millions and net worth is in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars. 

Can you use the kind of banking service 
we provided our friend? If you have out- 
distanced your present sources of financ- 
ing, consider our help. Our connections 
and our services are world-wide. A phone 
call, wire, or letter will bring us together. 
And you will meet the Divisional men who 
serve your field and talk your language. 





The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Why U.S. Risks War for Indo-China 


One of the world’s richest 
areas is open to the winner in 
Indo-China. That's behind the 
growing U.S. concern. 

Communists are fighting for 
the wealth of the Indies. Tin, rub- 
ber, rice, key strategic raw ma- 
terials are what the war is really 
about. U.S. sees it as a place to 
hold—at any cost. 


SAIGON 

The U. S. has picked Indo-China as 
the place to stop the Communists in 
Southeast Asia, even if it means war 
for Americans. 

That is the real explanation of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s growing 
alarm over a war that the French have 
been waging against Communist armies 
for eight years. Now the battle-weary 
French are longing for peace on almost 
any terms, but the U.S. is putting the 


It's the Key 


world on notice that it will tolerate no 
deal that gives the Communists Indo- 
China. 

A campaign is on in Washington to 
alert Americans and their allies to the 
dangers in Southeast Asia. U.S. arms, 
equipment and technicians are in Indo- 
China now. Combat units—fighting as 
they did in Korea—may be a next step 
if the Administration decides that is 
what it takes to keep the Communists 
from getting control of the country. 

Actually, much more than Indo-China 
is involved. The real target in this war is 
the same vital area the Japanese gambled 
their empire for in World War II, and 
lost. If the Communists win Indo-China, 
they win the key to Southeast Asia, one 
of the richest concentrations of raw ma- 
terials in the world. With Southeast Asia 
gone, Japan might be starved into col- 
lapse and the U.S. might eventually find 
itself pushed out of the Western Pacific. 

Communist conquests, if Indo-China 
falls, may well follow the pattern set by 
the Japanese, as officials here see it. In 
1940, Japanese “protective forces” took 








to Control of All Asia 


over Indo-China after the fall of France. 
That gave Japan a base from which to 
seize other countries of Southeast Asia. 

Japanese forces overran Burma, Ma- 
laya, the Philippines. They seized Indo- 
nesia and pushed down almost to Aus- 
tralia. In the case of Thailand, it was 
hardly necessary to fight. 

With Southeast Asia’s “rice bowl” in 
their hands, the Japanese controlled the 
most important source of food exports in 
the Far East. Indonesian oil became 
available for Japanese warships, war- 
planes and Army vehicles. Southeast 
Asia’s tungsten, tin and rubber, critically 
needed in the U.S., flowed to Japan 
instead. 

Today, Southeast Asia’s raw materials 
still are necessary to American industry. 
The area’s rice exports, in Communist 
hands, could become a powerful political 
weapon. 

The Communists, if they get Indo- 
China as a base, will not always have to 
use troops to win the rest of Southeast 
Asia, as officials here see it. In some 
cases, Communists already on the ground 





The President Explains the Value of Indo-China 


President Eisenhower was asked in his press con- 
ference on April 7, 1954, to comment on the importance 
of Indo-China to the strategy of Western nations. The 
President’s answer, which follows, is paraphrased in 
accordance with White House custom. 


Q: Mr. President, would you mind commenting on the 
strategic importance of Indo-China to the free world? 
I think there has been across the country some lack of 
understanding on just what it means to us. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that the question 
could be approached both specifically and generally. 
First of all, he said, there is the specific value of a locality 
in its production of materials that the world needs. 

Then, he continued, there is the possibility that many 
human beings could pass under a dictatorship that is 
inimical to the free world; and, finally, there are broader 
considerations that might follow the “falling domino” 
principle. 

If someone sets up a row of dominoes, and knocks over 
the first one, the President said, it is certain that the last 
one will go over very quickly. It would be the beginning of 
a disintegration that would have the most profound 
influences. 

With respect to Indo-China’s specific value, Mr. Eisen- 
hower explained, this area produces two items that the 


world uses, tin and tungsten. They are very important, 
he said, and Indo-China also produces other materials, 
including rubber. 

With respect to the possibility that more people might 
pass under a dictatorship, Mr. Eisenhower pointed out 
that Asia has already lost some 450 million of its peoples 
to the Communist dictatorship. He asserted that the U.S. 
simply can’t afford greater losses. 

The third possibility, said the President, is that the loss 
of Indo-China would set off the loss of Burma, of Thai- 
land, of the Malay Peninsula and Indonesia. This would 
not only multiply the disadvantages the U. S. would suf- 
fer through loss of materials, or sources of materials, but 
it would involve millions and millions and millions of 
people, and would create a new geographical position, he 
said. 

It would turn the so-called island defenses’ chain of 
Japan, Formosa and the Philippines, Mr. Eisenhower 
said, and to the southward it would move in to threaten 
Australia and New Zealand. 

In its economic aspects, the President added, it would 
take away that region that Japan must have as a trading 
area, or it would force Japan to turn toward China and 
Manchuria, or toward the Communist areas in order to 
live. The possible consequences of the loss to the free 
world are just incalculable, Mr. Eisenhower said. 
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may be able to do the job by subversion 
or revolution, with a little help in the 
way of arms and leaders. Many of the 8 
million Chinese living in these countries 
are expected to be useful, for their ties 
with the homeland make them suscepti- 
ble to Communist pressure. 

Victory by subversion or revolution 
may take a longer time than the Japa- 
nese required to conquer the area. But 
the belief here is that victory, whether 
by invasion or subversion, will have the 
purpose that the Japanese conquests had 
—annexation and control of an area more 
than half as big as the United States, 
with more than 170 million people and 
vital resources. It’s a question where the 
Communists can be stopped, if they start 
pushing west, south and east from a firm 
base in Indo-China. 

A westward push would bring the 
Communists first to Thailand. That coun- 
try, more than four times as big as the 
State of New York, has a rich agricultural 
economy, It is the largest exporter of rice 
in the world. 

Thailand is better equipped to fight 
now than it was in 1941. Since 1950, 
U.S. military equipment has been re- 
ceived, and an American mission has 
been helping to train the armed forces. 
There is believed to be more of a will to 
fight. The Government is anti-Commu- 
nist. Communism is strong, however, 
among the 3 million Chinese who form 
16 per cent of the population. There are 
direct links between the people of Thai- 
land and the millions of Thai in Indo- 
China. Experts question how long Thai- 
land will hold out if Indo-China falls. 

Burma, like Thailand, is a big exporter 
of rice. Unlike Thailand, Burma is neu- 
tral in the struggle between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds, and 
is cool toward the United States. It often 
votes with the Communist countries in 
the United Nations. Basically, however, 
the Government is inclined to look to- 
ward New Delhi, in India, rather than to 
Peiping or Moscow for its cues in world 
affairs. 

Few of the 19 million Burmese resisted 
the Japanese; many of them, in fact, wel- 
comed the invaders as liberators from 
British rule. Some Far East experts doubt 
that Burma would fight hard against a 
Communist invasion, unless backed up 
by India. 

A southward drive would bring the 
Communists to Malaya first. Malaya is 
relatively small—only a little larger than 
Alabama. But its riches of tin and rubber 
give it strategic importance out of all 
proportion to its size. 

Malaya already knows what it is like 
to fight Communists. The British, with 
Malayan support, have been fighting 
Communist-led bandits for years. 

A big trouble in Malaya is that about 
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The Big Prize: Southeast Asia 


LAND —1.65 million square miles, more than half 
as big as U.S. 


PEOPLE — 172 million, bigger population than U.S. 


TIN — Indonesia, Malaya and Thailand produce 
more than half of entire world supply 


RICE — Burma, Thailand and Indo-China are Asia’s 
“Rice Bowl”; Japan and Communist China are 
eager customers 


RUBBER — Malaya and Indonesia produce three 
times as much natural rubber as the rest 
of the world 


OIL — Communists want Indonesia's oil output, 
which now is about 170,000 barrels a day 
and is growing 


MINERALS — Southeast Asia's tungsten, iron, 
zinc, manganese, coal, antimony fit into 
Communist industrial aims pon lide 


FOODSTUFFS — Hungry Communists need sugor 
and coconut oil from Philippines, other foods 
grown in Southeast Asia 
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half the people are Chinese. Then, too, 
the security forces are small. It is doubt- 
ed that they could hold out long against 
an invasion or against revolutionists 
getting outside help. 

Indonesia, whose westernmost island 
lies across a narrow strait from Malaya, 
is the richest prize in all Southeast Asia. 
It has about 80 million people and a 
land area about a fourth as large as 
that of the U.S. 

That land can yield bountiful harvests 
of rubber, tea, rice and many other 
crops, although political turmoil is crip- 
pling production now. Underlying the 
land are big deposits of tin, oil and coal, 
along with many other minerals. 

Communists are strong in organized 
labor, hold several seats in Parliament 
and are sparking some guerrilla groups. 
They are ready to take advantage of any 
shift in the delicate alignment of parties 
supporting the Government. 

All sorts of currents and crosscurrents 
divide Indonesia. It’s a situation that, as 
many people see it, could offer rather 
easy victory to the local Communists, if 
they received some help from the main- 
land. And, once in control of Indonesia, 
the Communists would be just a few 
miles from the Philippines and from 
Australia. 

The Philippines would be a tough nut 
for the Communists to crack, as U.S. 
officials see the picture. The Government 
has succeeded in cutting the number of 
armed, Communist-led guerrillas from 
10,000 to 4,000 or less. Basic economic 
problems are being tackled. 

The Philippine Government is strong- 
ly pro-American. Its armed forces are 
U. S.-trained, and some units have had 
battle experience in Korea. The Philip- 
pines and the U.S. have a mutual- 
defense treaty, and the U.S. has bases in 
the islands. 

Even this stronghold of pro-American- 
ism is not invincible, however. If the rest 
of Southeast Asia falls, the fear is that 
the Philippines, too, will be lost. 

Japan, in that case, will be isolated. 
She will be facing Communists to the 
north, to the west and to the south. Her 
normal markets and sources of raw ma- 
terials will be in Communist hands. 
Japan, which the U.S. depends upon as 
a bastion in the Far East, then might 
topple to the Communists. 

The stakes in Indo-China, thus, are 
high. Military experts are convinced that, 
unless the Communists are stopped here, 
they will be in a position to overrun all of 
Southeast Asia. They will then be push- 
ing against a side door to India and Paki- 
stan. That is why the U.S. is putting on 
the pressure to stop the Communists cold 
in Indo-China. The fighting here is offi- 
cially regarded now as a war for the 
control of Asia. 
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The Business Outlook: 


WHAT IKE’S KEY MONTH SHOWED 


Building, Jobs, Auto Sales Pick Up in March 


Business shows a bit more zip, 
some promise of an early turn. 

March, called a key month by 
Mr. Eisenhower, brought an end 
to the downslide in some lines, 
slowed the decline in others. 

The President finds latest signs 
encouraging. So do many others. 
These signs are examined in the 
report below. 


A new, better feeling about busi- 
ness is developing. You find it in the 
White House and elsewhere in Gov- 
ernment. You also find it among many 
businessmen and private economists 
around the country. This change to a 
more optimistic view has shown up 
during the period that President Ei- 
senhower said would provide the key 
to the business outlook for 1954. 

Mr. Eisenhower told correspondents 
two months ago that March would be the 


\©~ A SPRING UPTURN? Some Straws i ° aX ys 
2 i OS 


Q- 


month to watch. Now, with March 
over and initial reports in, the President 
says the signs are encouraging. Business- 
men and economists—not all, but many 
—agree. 

It is possible now to appraise the signs 
that Mr. Eisenhower talks about—to get 
a line on what really has been happening 
in the period to which he attached so 
much importance. 

It becomes clear that business did 
begin to get hold of itself in March. In 
some lines, the month brought the first 
signs of a spring upturn. In a good 
many, the downslide stopped, and im- 
provement seemed likely in April and 
May. Few lines showed as steep a 
decline in March as in other recent 
months. 

A pickup, of course, is normal at this 
season. This fact must be kept in mind 
in measuring what happened in March. 
However, the mere fact that seasonal 
factors are at work this year, at a time 
when some forecasters thought the down- 
trend was too strong to be checked, is 
important. 

Jobs became more plentiful. Rehiring 


started in several industries that had 
been laying off workers only a short time 
ago. Total employment rose a bit in 
March, as normally happens when spring 
approaches. 

In late March, it was apparent that the 
number of unemployed was declining. 
Whether that decline was as marked 
as in the same period of past years was 
not definite. However, it was a signifi- 
cant fact that claims for jobless pay 
dropped by 35,000 during the week 
ended April 3, a larger drop than in the 
same week a year earlier. 

Building kept booming in March. That 
is important to all business. Effects of 
big-scale spending for construction fan 
out, make jobs in many industries. March 
construction hit an all-time high for the 
month. Public building rose less than 
normal for the season, but private build- 
ing of nearly all types showed’ a strong 
seasonal uptrend. 

All indications are that construction 
will stay at a fast clip in the period just 
ahead. Contract awards for building last 
month in the 37 States surveyed by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation were 25 per cent 


BUILDING boomed in March. Contract awards as a new aie for the month. 


JOBS started opening up. Employment rose a bit at the turn of the season. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 


measured by claims for jobless pay, declined in late March. 


BUYING perked up in some lines as dealers cut prices, offered big trade-ins. 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS improved. Gains showed up in sales and production. 


STEEL OUTPUT, 


lagging earlier, bounced back a little at month end. 


PRICES of commodities on spot markets rose, suggesting a livelier demand. 


STOCK MARKET hit a new high. Price average of industrial stocks gained 3 per cent. 
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lake a break on 
above February and 18 per cent above » 
‘ March, 1953. every trip! 


Business spending for new plants and 
equipment is expected to reach 27.2 
billion dollars in 1954, just 4 per cent You escape the hectic pace of business when you travel Pullman. 
below the all-time high in 1953. 

Other encouraging signs are show- 
ing up in the economy. 

Retail sales appear to be improving 
slightly. Consumer buying picked up as 
March wore on, though gains were small- 
er than in the same month of other re- 
cent years. Further improvement was 
b promised as Easter approached. 

People have the money to spend. To- 
tal personal income, after taxes, is just 
about as high now as it ever was, even 
at the peak of the 1953 boom. However, 
millions of families in the last few 
months appear to have turned cautious. 
The prevailing mood is to save—either 
against hard times or against the day 
when prices come down. 

Experience of the last few months in- 
dicates that, when business gets dull, 
price reductions often will turn the trick. 
And there has been a good deal of price 
cutting—notably in major appliances and 
other high-priced goods. 

The reduction in federal excises pro- 
duced a minor flurry in a few affected 
lines during the first days of April. These 
included jewelry, furs, leather goods and 
appliances. However, March had seen a 
| lull in demand, caused by the prospect 


of these cuts. 
The automobile business is making 
a comeback. Both production and sales ' 
(Continued on page 26) Vi 





You relax in air-conditioned privacy. You dine in leisurely restaurant style. 
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7" HOWEVER— 


Business Troubles 
continue in many areas, 
many industries. But March, 
=—*— called akey month by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, brought 
=== some signs that the worst S oa . 
of the business slide may You sleep deep knowing you're as safe on a Pullman as you are in your own home. 





be over. Mr. Eisenhower, a 
having watched what hap- “Take it easy 


pened in March, thinks 
‘ there is no necessity now Go Du as NAN 
i for a “slam-bang emer- 
gency program” to revive 
the economy. 
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a noise-Quieting 
FIBRETONE Ceiling = 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer J 
in sound control, recommends : 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels TG 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 
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Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated.' 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,”’ write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


\Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing Construction 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 
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went up in March, Dealers sold nearly 
half a million new cars during the month. 
Here, as in a number of other lines, the 
principal worry is big inventories. Deal- 
er stocks of new cars are about 650,000, 
a record. 

To cut down these stocks, dealers in 
many areas have been offering fat trade- 
in allowances. This has created a used- 
car problem. However, recent reports 
show a rising demand for used cars, 
with prices firming. 

Television sales, sparked by price cuts, 
hold high. Latest estimates show sales 
early in 1954 running ahead of the same 
period of 1953. TV production rose to 
124,000 a week in the last part of 
March, largest since before Christmas. 

Steel production, watched closely for 
signs of an upturn in general activity, 
did rise a shade at the turn of the month. 
Still, the industry was running at only 
69 per cent of capacity. 

That fact reflects a limited demand 
during this period when business at all 
levels is trying to work off heavy inven- 
tories of both raw materials and finished 
products. This inventory adjustment 
still has a way to go, which means that 
no sudden, sharp rise in total industrial 
output is to be expected. 

In the midst of all the uncertainty, 
the stock market bounded up during 
March to a record high. Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s economic advisers see this as an im- 
portant development. To them, it means 
that, among people with money to in- 
vest, the fear of a deep slump is sub- 
siding. Investors are betting that there 
will be no bust in profits and dividends. 

Business is not out of the woods yet. 
By comparison with a few months ago, 
things still are slow in many areas and 
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WHEN PRICES COME DOWN... 
Money starts moving ..- 

















many industries. But the economy defi- 
nitely has shown more zip in the last 
few weeks, suggesting that a moderate 
upturn may not be far away. 

The country still is in a period of 
readjustment from an economy of war 
to an economy of peace. The Govern- 
ment cut arms spending sharply, and 
private spending has not yet taken up 
the slack. 

By any standards except those of 
1953, the all-time peak year, business 
still is good. Troubles in the economy 
tend to get out of perspective in the 
public mind, because comparisons are 
made with a year ago, when the Korean 
war boom was going full tilt. 

The upturn, when it comes, is likely 
to be moderate. It is not expected to 
lead to another boom like that of 1953. 
What is more probable is a mild boost 
in business activity, then a period of 
stability. 

Even today, more goods are being 
bought by people, businesses and gov- 
ernment agencies than are being pro- 
duced. This has been going on since 
early autumn. Inventories, thus, are be- 
ing whittled down slowly. Once con- 
sumers start buying freely, the inventory 
problem will work itself out more 
rapidly, Production then will pick up. Re- 
covery will take hold. 

Mr. Eisenhower and his advisers think 
they see the beginning of this process in 
the business signs of March and the first 
part of April. That is why the President 
believes no “slam-bang emergency pro- 
gram” is needed at this time. 


For the up-to-date picture on con- 
sumer purchasing power, allowing for 
recent tax cuts, see page 73. 


-..THE SHOPPERS SHOW UP 
.«g ++ and inventories drop 
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Convenient, fast, economical trans- 
portation gives Pennsylvania industry 
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POWER AND WATER 


unequalled advantages. The State’s 
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TROUBLES PILING UP FOR U.S. 


U.S., calling signals in the 
“cold war,” is having real trou- 
ble keeping the Allies teamed 
up for Geneva. 

Differences between U.S. and 
friends are growing. They dis- 
agree on Indo-China, on Ger- 
many, defense, many other issues. 

Goal now is to patch things up 
before the coming East-West 
talks on Asia—but the time is 
growing short. 


GENEVA 

On the very eve of a crucial meeting 
with leaders of the Communist world, 
the United States is bogged down 
in serious differences with its allies. 
Lack of agreement on basic issues ap- 
pears to run deeper now than it has at 
any time since “cold war” began. 

The split in the Western Alliance is 
open. The French and British govern- 
ments are quarreling with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment on many issues. 

Intense strain is apparent throughout 
the West. Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill, dean of Western statesmen, 
recently stood under attack in the House 
of Commons with tears in his eyes. A 





SITE OF THE FIVE-POWER CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 


AMERICAN-MADE B-26s IN INDO-CHINA 


Split Among Allies Weakens Stand at Geneva 








United Pres» 


France likes U. S. aid, dislikes U. S. policies 


French Premier was manhandled by a 
crowd for dismissing a marshal of France 
who opposed U.S. policy. There is real 
alarm among the Allies about U.S. tests 
of the hydrogen bomb. 

The mess in the West is such that 
some Western diplomats, privately, are 
expressing serious doubts that U.S. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles can 


~United Press 


Representing the West: a wobbly alliance 
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hold the Western Alliance together. Now 
Mr. Dulles, with backing from leaders of 
the U.S. Congress, is asking the Allies to 
get together with the U.S. or risk the loss 
of U.S. aid. But the differences persist in 
all areas. 

In Asia, the U.S. is determined to 
keep Communists at bay in Indo-China, 
even at the cost of enlarging the war. In 
Korea, the U.S. seeks a firm peace. But 
the French are weary of fighting in 
Indo-China even though the U.S. pays 
most of the cash cost. And South Ko- 
rea’s President, a U.S. friend, still threat- 
ens to resume the Korean war unless the 
country is united as he wants it. 

In Europe, the U.S. wants its friends 
to pay off on past promises about a 
European Army, a rearmed Germany 
and a stronger Atlantic Alliance. But the 
allies are stalling on much of this. 

All over the world, nations allied to U.S. 
appear to be more alarmed by the publi- 
cized results of U.S. tests with hydrogen 
bombs than by Soviet Russia’s secret ex- 
periments with the same weapons. Grow- 
ing indifference to the Soviet threat is 
such that there is pressure by some U. S. 
allies for more trade deals, more political 
deals with the Communists. 

Allied complaints about U. S. actions 
and attitudes are numerous. British and 
French statesmen charge that the U.S. 
is given to acting first and consulting the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Synergism ... Coopetative action whete the total effect is greater 


than the sum of the individual effects taken independently 





Dependable Name in 


for 56 Years 


Phosphorus Phosphoric Acids Phosphorus Chlorides 
Phosphates Formates Oxalates 


Organophosphorus Compounds 









Combine 2 parts of synthetic detergent with 2 parts of 
Victor Sodium Tripolyphosphate and the result equals 
6 parts of detergent action. This characteristic of 
Victor “‘tripoly’’ to go further and clean better has 
made it increasingly popular with detergent formula- 
tors. Victor “‘tripoly’’ is an excellent water-softener 
with outstanding peptizing action. It is a major ingre- 
dient in leading ‘‘built’’ soaps, detergents and scour- 
ing powders. It pays to see Victor. 


LOOKING FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT? 
IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR 


A great many industries benefit from the use of a Victor 
phosphate, formate or oxalate. For example, Victor 
sodium tripolyphosphate is used to make ceramics, 
metal cleaning compounds, paper and in softening 
hard water. If you have a process or product problem 
that chemistry might solve, it probably will pay you to 
write Victor Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. In the West: A. R. Maas Division, 4570 
Ardine St., South Gate, California. 
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‘Issues that divide the west 


U.S. wants to keep Communists 














out. The French, fighting, are tired. 


H-BOMB: 


keep the peace; allies fear it. 


U.S. sees it as a weapon to 


EUROPEAN ARMY: 


allies are stalling. 


U.S. considers it vital; European 


DEFENSE COSTS: 


U.S. opposes any letdown. 


Allies are weary of the burden. 


TRADE: 


nist countries; allies seek more business. 


U.S. limits trade with Commu- 


_ ATLANTIC ALLIANCE: 


allies are slow to act. 


U.S. seeks to strengthen it; 


GERMANY: 


some allies fear a powerful Germany. 


U.S. wants to rearm Germany; 


KOREA: 


allies would accept a divided Korea. 


U.S. wants a stronger peace; 


Some allies want her in the 


COMMUNIST CHINA: 


United Nations. U.S. says no. 


PUSS TE 


conquest; others would seek a deal. 


U.S. sees Soviet out for world 
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allies afterwards. Both complain that 
U.S. moves are ill-timed, that oppor- 
tunities to offer the Communists some- 
thing for a deal are thrown away by 
premature announcements. Test of what 
remains of Western unity, however, will 
come at the Geneva Conference, open- 
ing on April 26. 

In theory, the agenda here at Geneva 
is limited. The foreign ministers of the 
U.S., Britain, France, Soviet Russia and 
Communist China are to discuss a firm 
peace for Korea and the possibility of 
settling the Indo-China war, now eight 
years old, Other countries involved will 
be represented. 

In fact, much more is at stake. Com- 
munist Russia and Communist China at 
Geneva are out to shatter the entire 
anti-Communist alliance, not only in 
Asia, but all over the world. And the 
Communists, through their dictatorships 
in Moscow and Peiping, present a united 
front. 

You get a summary of the major issues 
dividing the Western Alliance in the 
chart on this page. On each of these is- 
sues, Soviet Russia and its Communist 
parties everywhere in the world are do- 
ing what they can to encourage division 
among anti-Communist allies. 

Indo-China is the top issue for all 
concerned at this stage. 

U.S. policy is based on keeping Com- 
munists out of control in Indo-China. 
Two thirds of the cash cost of the war 
there is paid by the United States. Ameri- 
cans, including U.S. Air Force tech- 
nicians and civilian pilots,are already in 
Indo-China, helping the Frenci. 

Communist policy is designed to woo 
the French out of the war in Indo-China, 
leaving the U.S. holding the bag. Mos- 
cow feels that a split between the U.S. 
and France in Asia would mean a col- 
lapse of the Western Alliance in Europe. 

The U.S.-French split already runs 
deep on all major policy matters. 

U.S. military advisers want the French 
to speed up the training of native troops 
and officers in Indo-China so they can 
fight their own war, as the U.S. trained 
Koreans. French officers are reluctant to 
give real command to natives. 

U.S. diplomats in Indo-China want 
the French to give real independence to 
the native states of Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos, thus taking the ground out 
from under Communist charges that this 
is just another colonial war. But the 
French are slow to do this. 

Communists have stepped up_ the 
fighting in Indo-China. There are con- 
stant mass assaults by screaming Com- 
munist-led natives against the encircled 
fortress of Dienbienphu, held by French 
forces and anti-Communist native troops. 

Back in France, not only the Commu- 
nists, but many sincere anti-Communists, 
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want France to get out of the war in 
Indo-China at almost any price. Many 
blame the U.S. for keeping France in 
the war. The French Government is 
under serious attack from all sides 
for the extent to which it follows U.S. 
policy on many issues. 

The European Army, for example, is 
considered a keystone of Western de- 
fense plans by the U.S. Plan is to com- 
bine the armed forces of France, West 
Germany, Italy and the Low Countries 
in a continental force under a united 
command, 

Opposition to the European Army plan 
is widespread in France. The country’s 
leading soldier, Marshal Alphonse-Pierre 
Juin, recently denounced it publicly. The 
Government fired him. Shortly there- 





—Wide World 


SECRETARY DULLES 
The problem: difficult friends 


after, Premier Joseph Laniel and_ his 
Defense Minister were attacked by a 
crowd in a public square amid cries of, 
“Resign!” 

German rearmament is tied to the 
European Army plan. Until the French 
Assembly approves it, West Germany 
will have no peace treaty, no right to 
mobilize German troops, which the U.S. 
considers essential to the defense of 
Europe. West Germans, impatient after 
two years of waiting for French ap- 
proval, add to the bickering among the 
Western Allies. 

The Atlantic Alliance as a whole is 
shot through with trouble. Norway and 
Denmark still refuse to let their allies in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
use bases in their countries, as the U.S. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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reports 
en route 
by radio! 


FOR MANY YEARS, hand signals between freight train crews had 
their limitations. Bad weather made it even worse. An emergency 
stop...and poor visibility often meant a long, time-consuming 
walk along the roadbed up the track. That was the old-fashioned way. 


TODAY, IT’S TRAIN RADIO on the MO-PAC! Vital information and 
up-to-the-second instructions between cab and caboose... or way- 
side station... or to an engineer on another train keep the tracks 
clear along MO-PAC’S 10,000 mile system. Every diesel-powered 
MISSOURI PACIFIC train, passenger and freight, is radio-equipped 
...to provide its shippers and travelers with even faster, more 
dependable service throughout the West-Southwest. 
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The sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 
A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 
Anyone in your office can operate 
the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 
Your savings in retyping costs alone 
will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price —$240. 
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...see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 29 offices. . 
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wants. Italy, like France, has not yet ap- 
proved the European defense plans. 

Trade is an issue, too. Soviet Russia 
and Communist China both are tempting 
European businessmen with offers of 
trade at the very time when European 
sales in the U.S. market are dwindling, 
when U.S. economic aid is cut down. 

Chances are that there is more propa- 
ganda than business in Russia’s trade 
offer. Businessmen in neutral Sweden 
and Switzerland, for example, who are 
not restricted in deals with Communists, 
note that Soviet Russia is buying less, 
not more, consumer goods in their mar- 
kets. But the offer is tempting. 

Just recently, under pressure from 
U.S. allies, the U.S. Government an- 
nounced that it was willing to ease up 
on the restrictions and bans on East- 
West trade. European diplomats, how- 
ever, found this announcement ill-timed. 
Mr. Dulles, they said, thus lost the use 
of one possible bargaining point with 
Communists at Geneva. 

The H-bomb has alarmed America’s 
allies. Europeans, remembering the hor- 
rors of World War II bombings, are 
shocked by the immensity of the H-bomb 
blasts touched off by the U.S. There 
is concern abroad that the U.S. may be 
too quick to use the H-bomb in the 
event of local aggressions by the Soviet 
Union or Communist China. 

Britain, particularly, is upset to dis- 
cover that the Churchill Government, 
considered the closest ally of the U.S., 
was not advised of the extent of the 
H-bomb tests o invited to send ob- 
servers before the explosions, In the 
debate in the House of Commons, 
British Socialists expressed fears that the 
U.S. was likely to drag Britain, willy- 
nilly, into a new world war. 

Sir Winston was asked by opposition 
members to demand that the U.S. quit 
the hydrogen-bomb tests. This he re- 
fused to do, pointing out that Soviet 
Russia, too, was testing the H-bomb. In 
the end, Parliament instructed him to 
ask for a meeting with President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Malenkov to discuss 
reduction and control of armaments. 

The arms burden is a major propa- 
ganda weapon for Soviet Russia’s effort 
to divide the allies of the U.S. 

All proposals for disarmament, for con- 
trol of atomic weapons, have collapsed in 
the past as a result of Soviet Russia’s 
refusal to permit international inspection 
of its own war industries. Moscow has 
proposed “disarmament” many times, but 
expects the world to take Moscow’s word 
for its disarmament while the free world 
is open to inspection. This the U.S. will 
not accept. 

Trend, among U.S. allies, however, is 
to blame nearly everything on U.S. 
leadership. Faraway wars, the high costs 





of armaments, the horror of new weap- 
ons, the lack of trade, high taxes and low 
living standards, all are laid at the door 
of the U.S., not only by Communists, but 
by many anti-Communists and “neutrals” 
abroad. 

Communist strategy is to take ad- 
vantage of this growing anti-U.-S. feel- 
ing among the peoples of the Allied coun- 
tries. 

At the conference, Soviet and Chinese 
Communist delegates will tell the 
French that they would be willing to 
settle the war in Indo-China if only the 
U.S. would be “reasonable.” The deal 
they will seek will, of course, be one 
that may give Communists a chance to 
infiltrate from Indo-China into the rest 
of Southeast Asia. 

Similarly, on Korea, Communists will 
seek a_ political settlkement that will 
give them a chance to take over all of 
Korea or will keep the country divided, 
as it is now. North Korea, which will 
have representatives at the conference 
here, is little more today than a province 
of Communist China. 

U.S. strategy at Geneva will depend 
on how well Mr. Dulles can patch up 
the wobbly Western Alliance before the 
meeting opens on April 26. The U.S. 
Secretary of State plans to visit London 
and Paris before the Geneva sessions, to 
bolster up European confidence in Amer- 
ican leadership. 

Mr. Dulles’s assignment is not an easy 
one. On the one hand, he must quiet the 
alarm of the European Allies about U. S. 
preparations for war and U.S. talk of 
the danger of war. On the other hand, he 
must convince Communist leaders in 
Moscow and Peiping that any further 
acts of aggression on their part may bring 
on a war in which they will certainly be 
defeated. 

Testing time will come at Geneva. The 
Conference is expected to last weeks, 
perhaps months. Communist China, ac- 
cepted for the first time at the top level 
of world councils, will be out to make 
the most of its opportunities with propa- 
ganda. Soviet Russia will want time to 
woo the French away from the U.S. 

Many opponents of U.S. policy are 
banking on eventual reasonable offers of 
peace from Communists at the conference. 
U.S. delegates, too, will be on the look- 
out for acceptable offers, but they are 
wary of Communist cure-alls, of “peace 
and disarmament,” Communist style. 

Success or failure of the U.S. policies 
at Geneva, however, are likely to be de- 
termined in considerable part by Mr. 
Dulles’s ability to hold the Western Allies 
together. 


The debate in the British House of 
Commons on U.S. policies is given in 
detail, starting on page 77. 
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Ow to change a womans mind. 


She'll switch brands the minute she sees extra value . . . easier use, better quality 
or more for the money. But to assure repeat sales, the product has to live up to 
her expectations. 


And one of the most important places to maintain this advantage, price- or quality- 
wise, is where your product begins. Examine your processing equipment. Can you 
depend on your tanks and pressure vessels to help you hold a competitive edge? 


Do they give you complete protection of quality, purity and color? Can they shrug off 
corrosion or abrasion to assure uninterrupted production? Are they meeting your 
requirements for high or low temperature service . . . or pressure . . . or cyclical 
operation? Are they easy to clean and keep clean? If not, you'll want to plan new 
units. And there, you can only afford the best tank and pressure vessel fabrication. By 
calling in a qualified fabricator, you take full advantage of his resources and knowledge. 
Collaborating with your engineers and consultants ar the start, he will help translate 
their ideas into the specialized equipment your processes call for. With your productive 
efficiency so vital to tomorrow’s competition, it will pay you to discuss your 
equipment needs with your fabricators now. 
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FIGHT THAT HELD UP THE H-BOMB 


The Real Story Behind the Delay 


U.S. came close to abandon- 
ing the H-bomb, even before re- 
search started. That's the real 
story of H-bomb delay. 

At first the Atomic Energy 
Commission was 4 to 1 against 
it. Many scientists opposed it, 
even after Truman gave the go- 
ahead. 

Result of delay: It took the U. S. 
seven years to get a working 
H-bomb. Russia, coming from 
behind, made it in four. 


Why did the United States delay 
development of the hydrogen super- 
bomb for months after learning that 
the Russians had caught up with the 
atom bomb? 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, raised this question last 
week in a television broadcast. He called 
the delay deliberate and asked: “Who 
caused itP Was it loyal Americans or 
traitors in our Government?” 

This statement touched off a chain 
reaction. In Washington and out across 
the nation, men who took part in the 
1949-50 dispute over whether to make 
the H-bomb began raking their memories, 
recalling what actually happened—and 
wondering why. Some speculation de- 
veloped that a big new investigation 
might be in the making. 

Under the pressure of events, the story 
of the long fight to develop the H-bomb 
is slowly emerging. The story comes from 
official records and from those who had 
a part in it. 

All agree that there was some delay 
in getting the H-bomb project started. 
There were men in key positions who 
opposed any attempt to produce a super- 
bomb. They presented a variety of argu- 
ments—moral, scientific, financial. It took 
nearly five months to overcome their 
original opposition. After it was finally 
decided to go ahead with the H-bomb 
project, attempts at delay continued, ac- 
cording to those then in the program. 

Most of those opponents were scien- 
tists—the very men whose knowledge 
made such a bomb possible. Some 
helped perfect it after losing their fight. 

Those most often named as leaders in 
the opposition were two men in strategic 
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positions: David E. Lilienthal, then 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
one of the world’s foremost theoretical 
physicists and then Chairman of the 
General Advisory Committee of Scien- 
tists set up to advise the AEC and the 
President on atomic matters. 

The man who led the fight against 
this opposition and succeeded in starting 
the H-bomb on its way was Lewis 
Strauss, then a member and now Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

What started this fight was the ap- 
palling discovery in September, 1949, 


which produced the A-bomb. On Octo- 
ber 29, the General Advisory Commit- 
tee—headed by Dr. Oppenheimer—turned 
down the recommendation. 

The scientists’ reasons, as given by 
the spokesman, Dr. Oppenheimer: 

The research would be an ex- 
pensive, uncertain gamble. It would 
divert money, men and materials 
from the A-bomb program. It was 
morally wrong. 

Instead of hunting a new bomb, the 
scientists argued, the U.S. should try 
again to agree with Russia on outlawing 
the A-bomb they already had. 





SENATOR McCARTHY ASKED A QUESTION ... 
... and a lot of people started trying to remember 


that Russia had exploded an atom bomb. 
With that explosion, the United States 
lost its monopoly. 

For Lewis Strauss, that explosion was 
a signal for action. The U.S., to main- 
tain its advantage, must develop a new 
superbomb. Scientists had conjectured 
ever since the first atom bomb in 1945 
that a superbomb was theoretically pos- 
sible. By 1947 they were only a step 
away from proving the theory. However, 
with the world at peace, and the U.S. 
having an atom-bomb monopoly, there 
was little incentive to push the super- 
bomb hunt. Research lagged. 

With the Russian A-bomb blast, Mr. 
Strauss set out to revive the H-bomb 
search. On October 5, he recommended 
an all-out superbomb drive like that 


“Many of these scientists still had a 
guilt complex from the destruction of the 
A-bomb at Hiroshima,” commented one 
official who was active in the program at 
that time. “They just didn’t want to as- 
sume the responsibility of creating an 
even more terrible weapon.” 

Mr. Lilienthal said he questioned the 
cost of making the bomb and whether 
it could be fitted into a balanced defense 
program. 

With this backing from the scientists, 
the AEC voted 4 to | against Mr. Strauss. 
Supporting Mr. Lilienthal were AEC 
members Gordon Dean, Sumner Pike 
and Henry D. Smyth. The superbomb 
appeared dead. 

But Mr. Strauss began to pick up sup- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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port. Gordon Dean came over to his side. 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson en- 
dorsed the project, called it militarily 
vital. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were for it. 
The congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, led by its chairman, the 
late Senator Brien McMahon, swung in 
behind it. Sidney W. Souers, presidential 
adviser on security matters, lent his aid. 
After a while, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson approved the proposal. 

Ironically, a Soviet spy helped enlist 
support for the H-bomb, as several Con- 
gressmen remember. When Klaus Fuchs, 
a German-born scientist, confessed in 
England that he was passing atomic 
secrets to Russia, it was quickly recalled 
that Fuchs took part in some of the 
American studies where the possibility 
of a superbomb was explored. It was 
feared that he might have solved the 
secret, passed it to Russia. The Kremlin, 
it was feared, might already be off to a 
head start on the H-bomb. 

The growing support convinced 
President Harry S. Truman. Although 
the AEC majority still opposed, and Mr. 
Lilienthal still argued, “This is wrong,” 
the President announced on Jan. 31, 
1950, that he was ordering work begun 
on the superbomb. This was nearly five 
months after the Russians exploded 
their atom bomb. 

The day after Senator McCarthy’s TV 
talk, the congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy met and discussed the 
history of this H-bomb dispute. After the 
meeting, the Committee chairman, Repre- 
sentative W. Sterling Cole (Rep.), of 
New York, said, in part: 

“While it is true that there was con- 
siderable discussion between September, 
1949, and January, 1950, concerning the 


need of developing the hydrogen bomb, 
this fact is not of itself sinister, nor does 
it imply that those who opposed the 
President's final decision were motivated 
by a desire to lessen our military strength. 

“At the same time, we know that there 
is no security system which can guarantee 
to be 100 per cent effective against 
traitors. Therefore, we cannot exclude 
categorically the possibility that a person 
or persons in our program might have 
been motivated by interests other than 
those of the United States.” 

It was developed, as officials reviewed 
the H-bomb story, that delays and oppo- 
sition did not end with President Tru- 
man’s go-ahead order of Jan. 31, 1950. 

Although the order was out, little was 
really done until July, 1950, when Gor- 
don Dean became Chairman of the AEC. 
One difficulty, according to some of- 
ficials, was that many scientists were 
reluctant to work on the superbomb. 

Opposition continued even after 
scientists began perfecting the H-bomb, 
some Officials say. One example cited is 
the work of a group of scientists com- 
missioned by the Air Force in 1951 to 
make a study of tactical warfare. They 
came up with a report—including a chap- 
ter by Dr. Oppenheimer—that shocked 
the Air Force. Dr. Oppenheimer sug- 
gested that the U.S. should announce 
that, in case of war, it would hold back 
its Strategic Air Command—the long- 
range-bombing unit that would deliver 
the superbomb to the enemy’s homeland. 
The U.S., in effect, should sacrifice its 
biggest offensive punch. 

Again, the scientists raised a moral 
argument. If the U.S. spared Russia’s 
cities, the Russians might spare those of 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ie ll FOUR WHO VOTED ON THE H-BOMB IN 1949 
From left: AEC members Lilienthal, Dean, Pike and Strauss 
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a leader in its field. Send for your free copy today. 
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America and Western Europe. Atomic 
warfare against civilians might be 
avoided, 

This proposal was rejected. 

Soon afterward, a test of a thermo- 
nuclear bomb was scheduled for late 
in 1952. Dr. Oppenheimer had been ap- 
pointed by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson to the State Department's dis- 
armament committee. Out of this com- 
mittee, it is recalled, came a proposal 
that President Truman should announce 
he would not bring the bomb to its final 
test—on humanitarian grounds—and the 
U.S. should declare exploding of such a 
bomb by any other nation an act of war. 

Mr. Truman refused. The superbomb 
exploded on schedule. The U.S. had 
won the race. 

Still another move by scientists is 
recalled by officials., A group developed 





PHYSICIST OPPENHEIMER 
... scientists were alarmed 


a “fortress” philosophy of U.S. defense. 
A ring of aerial and radar defenses, 
costing billions of dollars, was to be 
thrown around the nation, a ring no 
atomic attacker could get through. This, 
again, offered a “moral” solution: With 
such a defense, there would be no need 
to use the H-bomb. 

Once more the scientists lost. 

But the question is now being asked: 
How much time and how much ground 
in the race for atomic superiority had 
the United States lost in this long proc- 
ess? Russia progressed in four years 
from A-bomb to H-bomb. It took the 
U.S., with its head start, seven years. 
Some people are asking: Why? 


The full text of Representative Cole’s 
statement on hydrogen-bomb delays ap- 
pears on page 39. 
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Days of Decision on the H-Bomb— 
A Report From Congress 


Following is the full text of the statement issued 
April 7, 1954, by Representative W. Sterling Cole 
(Rep.), of New York, chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy: 


The possibility of developing a hydrogen bomb 
was actively explored by U.S. scientists as early 
as 1942. Such studies concerning the feasibility of 
a hydrogen weapon were conducted as part of the 
wartime atomic project, although they were sub- 
ordinate to studies on the A-bomb since it was be- 
lieved that the A-bomb could be developed more 
quickly and could, therefore, be used to hasten the 
end of the war. 

At the end of World War II, there was a general 
slowdown in our entire military program, including 
atomic-weapon development. This 
relaxation was due in large measure 
to a general belief that a lasting peace 
had been accomplished, that we 
would enjoy an atomic monopoly 
for some years, and that there 
would be international control of 
atomic weapons. Consequently, no 
major consideration was given to 
the question of undertaking ac- 
tive development of an H-bomb, 
although a small research pro- 
gram on thermonuclear energy was 
continued. 

This situation prevailed until 
Sept. 23, 1949, when the Soviets 
exploded an atomic bomb years 
ahead of the date estimated by our 
experts. The Government promptly 
reviewed our atomic program in the 
light of the Soviet progress. The 
initial impetus for this review was 
provided by a vigorous memoran- 
dum from a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Lewis L. 
Strauss (now Chairman) to his fel- 
low commissioners. As a result, for the first time, 
major attention was directed to the question of devel- 
oping a thermonuclear weapon. 

After vigorous debate at the highest levels of the 
Government, the situation that confronted the Presi- 
dent was this: (1) A majority of the Atomic Energy 
Commission advised against proceeding with a large- 
scale and vigorous effort on development of the 
hydrogen bomb; (2) the General Advisory Commit- 
tee also advised against so proceeding; (3) the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy favored proceeding; 
and (4) a special subcommittee of the National Se- 
curity Council favored proceeding; the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense recording fa- 
vorable votes. 

On Jan. 31, 1950, President Truman made his deci- 
sion and issued an order to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion to proceed with development of the hydrogen 
bomb. 

As has been noted, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy took a leading part in urging the President to 
inaugurate a prompt and vigorous program on the de- 
velopment of hydrogen weapons, although some mem- 
bers expressed doubt as to the wisdom of so proceeding. 
Between September, 1949, and January, 1950, the 
Committee held several hearings in executive session 
on this question; its chairman, the late Senator Brien 
McMahon, addressed five separate letters to the 
President on behalf of the Committee urging a major 
hydrogen effort; and on several occasions Senator 
McMahon personally expressed to the President the 
sense of the Committee favoring prompt and _ vigor- 
ous action on thermonuclear weapons. 

Some of the arguments against 
proceeding with an accelerated hy- 
drogen program which were ad- 
duced during discussions prior to 
the President’s decision were these: 

1. There was doubt concerning 
the technical feasibility of such a 
weapon. 

2. It was feared that building 
such weapons, should they prove 
feasible, would detract from the 
strength of our position in fission 
weapons. 

3. Some questioned the military 
worth of large-yield thermonuclear 
devices. 

4. It was feared that concentra- 
tion of money and—more impor- 
tantly—people, on this program 
would detract from the speed with 
which improvements in our fission- 
bomb program could be made. 

5. To many, the prospect of 
developing such potentially dev- 
astating weapons was morally re- 
pugnant. 

6. Development would involve an expenditure of 
large sums of money. 

Since the President’s go-ahead order of Jan. 31, 1950, 
our hydrogen program has been pushed with great 
vigor, and great success. While it is true that there 
was considerable discussion between September, 1949, 
and January, 1950, concerning the need of developing 
the hydrogen bomb, this fact is not of itself sinister, nor 
does it imply that those who opposed the President’s 
final decision were motivated by a desire to lessen our 
military strength. 

At the same time, we know that there is no security 
system which can guarantee to be 100 per cent effec- 
tive against traitors. Therefore, we cannot exclude 
categorically the possibility that a person or persons in 
our program might have been motivated by interests 
other than those of the United States. 


—United ieee 
W. STERLING COLE 
The Committee asked for action 
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New information about the attack on Pearl 
Harbor now is coming to light. 

Admiral William H. Standley (Ret.), a mem- 
ber of the Roberts Commission that made the 
first investigation of Pearl Harbor, criticizes 
that Commission’s verdict which blamed sole- 
ly the Army and Navy commanders. 

If the Commission had not been “‘limited 
in its jurisdiction,” he says, it would have 
returned a different verdict—one tracing re- 


While I was on leave at my home in San Diego from my 
job of presenting Navy “E” insignia to industrial plants, I 
received a telegram at 10 a.m. on Dec. 17,1941, from the Navy 
Department to “proceed immediately,” priority 1, and report 
to the Secretary of the Navy at 10 a.m. the next morning in 
Washington, D.C. I caught the 11 p.m. plane out of Lind- 
bergh Field, transferred at Pittsburgh, and reported to Secre- 
tary Frank Knox as ordered. 

“Well, Admiral,” he said, “we're in a mess and, as always, 
we need your help.” 

He told me briefly about the Presidential Commission 
headed by Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts, about which I 
had, until then, seen nothing in the press. “That’s your first 
job, Admiral. Go over to the Munitions Building and report 
to Justice Roberts as a member of the Commission.” 

When I arrived at the board room in the Munitions Build- 
ing, the other four members of the Commission were already 
in session. Justice Roberts sat at the head of the table, Rear 
Admiral Joseph M. Reeves, a former Commander in Chief of 
the U.S. Fleet, on his right; Maj. Gen. Frank McCoy, an able 
retired Army officer who was then president of the Foreign 
Policy Association; and across from him I was amazed to see 
Joseph T. McNarney, a brigadier general in the Army Air 
Corps, member of the Army General Staff and sort of Rear 
Admiral Kelly Turner’s opposite number in the War Depart- 
ment as Maj. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow’s assistant in War Plans 
Division. Yet, there at the other end of the table as a witness 
and, as I was soon to realize, a defendant, sat Kelly Turner 
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sponsibility clear up to President Roosevelt. 

Admiral Standley tells his story of the Rob- 
erts Commission investigation in a chapter 
from a book, ‘‘Admiral Ambassador to Rus- 
sia,’ to be published next autumn. Admiral 
Standley’s chapter was written before Rear 
Admiral Robert A. Theobald released his 
book for publication in the April 2, 1954, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. Here is Ad- 
miral Standley’‘s story. 


supporting the testimony of his boss, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, who was then testifying before the 
Commission. 

Somewhere along the line, Admiral Stark had acquired a 
peculiar nickname. “Hello, Betty,” I said to him, and shook 
hands. I was presented to Justice Roberts and spoke to the 
others at the table. They made room for me and proceeded 
with the questioning of Kelly Turner and Admiral Stark. I 
had not been seated there very long before I realized that 
either McNarney ought to be sitting beside Turner as a 
defendant or Turner ought to be in my seat as a member. The 
latter alternative would have suited me much better, for, of 
all the difficult and onerous duties in a long career of public 
service, my membership on that Presidential Commission was 
beyond comparison the most unpleasant. 

When the judge advocate had finished with Admiral Stark 
and Kelly Turner, I tried to satisfy my curiosity as to just what 
I bad gotten into. What was the nature of this Commission— 
was it an Army or Navy board, a joint commission or what? 
What rules governed its procedure, Army, Navy or civil? Had 
we power to summon witnesses and enforce their attendance, 
to administer oaths and take testimony thereunder? The an- 
swers I got were not at all reassuring. 

It was a “mixed”—and a very mixed up—Presidential 
Commission with civilian, naval and military members, for 
which there was no precedent in law, custom or jurisprudence. 
Mr. Walter Bruce Howe, a civilian lawyer with little or no 
military court-martial experience, was judge advocate. Justice 
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Admiral William H. Standley (Ret.) was Chief of 
Naval Operations from 1933 to 1937. He was 
appointed by President Roosevelt to be Ambassador 
to Russia and served from April, 1942, to October, 


1943. He was a member of 
the Roberts Commission to 
investigate Pearl Harbor. 

He served in the Office of 
Strategic Services until he 
retired in 1946. He is now 81. 


Roberts’s private secretary (I cannot recall his name now) was 
temporarily put on the federal pay roll and made secretary to 
the Commission. Col. Lee H. Brown of the Marine Corps had 
been detailed as provost marshal to the Commission. Our 
two court reporters, one a young lad just out of business 
college, not only had no court experience but also were not 
even fast and accurate stenographers. Witnesses were being 
examined on their own conscience, that is, without swearing. 

To express it in an extremely kindly fashion, the make-up 
of the Commission and the conduct of its proceedings were 
most unusual. I personally knew of many Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps officers with wide legal experience as judge 
advocates of service courts and boards who would have been 
much more logical selections as judge advocate than a lawyer 
with no such experience and no knowledge of naval and 
military matters, terms and phraseology. If it were a means 
of avoiding prejudice, then how could one account for the 
appointment of General McNarney as a member? If this 
appointment were because of his knowledge of current 
activities in the Army General Staff, then Kelly Turner or his 
principal assistant should have been a member instead of 
either Admiral Reeves or myself, both of whom had been 
retired and out of touch with naval affairs for some four or 
five years. We could not possibly be expected to be as familiar 
with events leading up to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
as Joseph McNarney or Kelly Turner. 

As to personal prejudice, from my long experience in the 
Office of Naval Operations, which had the responsibility for 
all operations of the Fleet and for the readiness of plans for its 
use in war, and from my continuous effort while CNO with 
but moderate success to build up the Fleet and to improve 
the war readiness of our outlying naval bases, I could not help 
but be prejudiced in my views as to the over-all responsibility 
for the success achieved in the unprovoked attack which the 
Japanese naval air forces made upon the Territory of Hawaii. 
I knew from firsthand experience the shortcomings of our base 
at Pearl Harbor, for which Short and Kimmel [Army and Navy 
commanders there] were in no way responsible. From the 
beginning of our investigation, I held a firm belief that the 
real responsibility for the disaster at Pearl Harbor was lodged 
thousands of miles from the Territory of Hawaii. 

As, I have said, I was shocked at the irregularity of the 
procedure of the Commission and at the reliance placed upon 
unsworn testimony. As a result of my protest, a joint resolution 
was rushed through Congress in a few hours authorizing us to 
subpoena witnesses and to administer oaths. We were now 
somewhat better equipped to do our job. 
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After the first sense of shock at the Japanese sneak attack 
on that “day of infamy” was succeeded by a feeling of out- 
rage, a rising tide of indignation in the country reflected in 
both houses of Congress nearly brought on a joint congres- 
sional investigation there and then. In my opinion, our Presi- 
dential Commission was hurriedly ordered by the President 
on December 16 to forestall just such a congressional investi- 
gation at that time. In support of this view, it is interesting 
to note the following chronological sequence of events leading 
up to the President’s action on December 16. 

At 8 a.m. December 9, Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
left Washington in his own plane, “conscious of his share in the 
blame for the surprise attack at Pearl Harbor.”* Almost the 
first thing he asked Admiral Kimmel, Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, at Pearl Harbor was, “Did you receive our 
dispatch the night before the attack?” Kimmel told the Secre- 
tary that he had not, to which Knox replied, “Well, we sent 
you one—I’m sure we sent one’ to the Commander of the 
Asiatic Fleet.” Admiral Kimmel later testified that he had 
checked the files and found no record of any such dispatch 
from the Secretary, in which his Chief of Staff, Admiral W. 
W. Smith, bore him out. Subsequent investigation in Wash- 
ington failed to reveal that any such dispatch had been sent. 

Secretary Knox returned to Washington on December 15, 
and hurried to the White House. Although it would not be 
known for another four years that Knox, in his private report 
to the President, did not place exclusive or specific blame on 
Admiral Kimmel and his opposite number in the Army, Maj. 
Gen. Walter C. Short, I think that he was very sensitive of the 
failure of the Navy Department and of himself properly to 
alert the Commander in Chief in Pearl Harbor. Secretary 
Knox returned from the White House to issue orders for the 
removal of Admiral Kimmel as Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet. Then, he called the press to his office and 
announced that a total of 2,897 Army and Navy had been 
killed, 879 wounded and 26 were missing in the Pearl Harbor 
disaster. Thus, two days before our Commission met, the de- 
cision had been made and the commanders relieved of their 
posts, although the announcements were held up for two more 
days. Thus, in the eyes of citizens of the republic, without a 
thorough investigation and with no opportunity to defend 
themselves, Kimmel and Short were held responsible for the 
debacle at Pearl Harbor. 

The activities of our Commission were long and frenzied. 

*“How War Came’”—Davis and Lindley, Simon & Schuster, New 


York, 1942. 
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It first met in Washington on December 17. I sat in on De- 
cember 18. We took 2,173 printed pages of evidence and 
exhibits, including that taken in the three days before we left 
Washington for Pearl Harbor. The entire Commission and 
staff flew to Pearl Harbor, arriving there on December 21, 
where we convened and took more testimony. We made our 
report to the President on January 24. By then the peril to 
our country was so evident and the pressure of other events 
was so absorbing that I felt quite sure that nothing would be 
done to correct any inequities in punishment already admin- 
istered or withheld. 


RECORD WAS GARBLED— 


Because of inadequate reporters and inaccurate reporting, 
much of the recorded testimony was badly garbled, which 
led to much dissatisfaction and to feelings of unfair treatment 
at the hands of the Commission by a number of interested 
parties. Especially was this true of Admiral Kimmel, who later 
protested that, although he had been treated as if he were a 
defendant before the Commission, he had not been informed 
that he was on trial or that he was an interested party in the 
investigation. In contrast to General Short, who retained the 
services of his staff to help him make up his complete and 
detailed report to the Commission, Admiral Kimmel’s staff 
immediately put to sea with his temporary successor, Vice 
Admiral William S. Pye. As a result, he had no one but an 
aide to help him with his report nor any Fleet records to con- 
sult in preparing it. That was why he had to make his report 
to the Commission orally and as factually as he could, answer- 
ing freely and frankly and from memory such questions as 
we wished to ask. 

The contrast between the testimony of the two commanders 
created a very unfavorable reaction toward Admiral Kimmel 
in the minds of some members of the Commission. There was 
even opposition when Admiral Kimmel asked permission to 
have an officer, his aide, present to assist him in his appear- 
ance before the Commission. Of course, he was permitted no 
counsel and had no right to ask questions or to cross-examine 
witnesses as he would have had if he had been made a de- 
fendant. Thus to both Short and Kimmel were denied all of 
the usual rights accorded to American citizens appearing be- 
fore judicial proceedings as interested parties. 

In spite of the known inefficiency of the Commission’s re- 
porters, when Admiral Kimmel asked permission to correct 
his testimony, in which he had found so many errors that it 
took hin. two days to go over it, the Commission voted to keep 
the record as originally made, although the answers recorded 
to many questions were obviously incorrect and many of them 
were even absurd. At my urgent insistence, the Commission 
did finally authorize Admiral Kimrsel’s corrected testimony to 
be attached to the record as an addendum. 

Even we naval members did not see eye to eye as to the 
facts adduced. At the beginning, Admiral Reeves indicated 
quite openly his opinion that Admiral Kimmel and Generai 
Short were entirely at fault. I could not subscribe to this view. 
I felt that, with all of the information available to them in 
Washington, Admiral Stark and General Marshall were equal- 
ly culpable and should share with Short and Kimmel the 
blame for faulty judgment and for incorrect interpretation of 
information available to them. Otherwise, they should have 
issued positive instructions for an all-out alert against a sea- 
borne attack on the base and the Fleet, which they knew was 
assembled at the moorings and anchorages in Pearl Harbor 
that fatal Sunday morning. 

For General Marshall and Admiral Stark knew that three 
times in history the Japanese had commenced war operations 
with a sneak attack on their prospective enemies. On the night 
of Dec. 6, 1941, not only all of the information which they 
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had passed on to General Short and Admiral Kimmel was in 
their possession, but also they had considerable other recent 
intelligence, obtained by reading the coded dispatches of the 
Japanese, which indicated that Japanese military action was 
imminent. They also knew, or should have known, the state 
of unreadiness which existed on the island of Oahu. With in- 
formation that came in during the night of December 6-7, 
both General Marshall and Admiral Stark should have recog- 
nized that war was imminent and that an attack was on the 
way toward some American base. It was their responsibility so 
to inform General Short and Admiral Kimmel, as well as the 
Far Eastern military commanders. 

Even with Admiral Stark at the theater the evening of De- 
cember 6 and General Marshall out for a canter in the park 
for two and a half hours on Sunday morning, December 7, 
positive indication of the impending attack on Pearl Harbor 
was available to them when they reached their offices that 
morning. Stark had an opportunity to warn Kimmel any time 
after he read the intelligence dispatches in his office at 9 a.m. 
(3:30 a.m., Pearl Harbor time). When Marshall received the 
same information at 11:25 a.m., there was still about two hours 
to go before the attack. A telephone with a scrambler attach- 
ment stood on his desk over which the War Department had 
on previous occasions talked directly with General Short. 

Admiral Stark felt that he had to confer with General Mar- 
shall after his ride and so he did nothing, although the Navy 
had direct radio communication with the Commander in 
Chief in Pearl Harbor. Nor did General Marshall pick up his 
telephone and call General Short. Later, the Chief of Staff 
gave as his reasons the danger of a breach of security if the 
message were given over the telephone and fear of precipi- 
tating an overt act against the Japanese. Yet, a few hours 
later, General Marshall talked by telephone with General 
Short. 


MARSHALL MESSAGE DELAYED— 


General Marshall finally chose to alert General Short against 
the expected attack by radio. Through some misadventure, his 
message was classified “Routine” instead of “Priority” or 
“Extra Urgent.” Army radio communications with Hawaii had 
not been working well for some days and so the warning of 
impending hostilities was encoded and sent to General Short 
by commercial radio. A strange delay ensued. A messenger 
boy was on his way to Fort Shafter with the message when 
the Japanese struck. The message was finally decoded and 
delivered to General Short at 3 p.m., December 7. 

On the civil side of Government, the President, Secretary 
of State and Harry Hopkins were equally well informed as to 
the trend of events and the critical current international sit- 
uation. They had been notified that the Japanese Fleet was 
“lost” from the radio air lanes. Yet no action was taken by 
high civil authorities to ensure adequate readiness in our 
Fleet and at our overseas bases. The ugly terms “air attack” 
and “war” appear nowhere in the ineffective messages of 
warning dispatched under the close co-ordination and with 
the full knowledge of these high civil officials during the 
weeks before December 7. 

An Army board of generals convened to investigate Pearl 
Harbor criticized General Marshall severely for the mishan- 
dling of his last message of warning to General Short: 

“It is important to observe that only one means of 
communication was selected by Washington. That de- 
cision violated all rules requiring the use of multiple 
means of communication in emergency. In addition to 
the War Department telephone, there also existed the 
FBI radio, which was assigned a special frequency be- 
tween Washington and Hawaii . . . We find no justifica- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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More About Pearl Harbor 





tion for a failure to send this message by multiple secret 

means either through the Navy radio or FBI radio or the 

scrambler telephone or all three.”* 

On June 17, 1940, when conditions were much less men- 
acing than in December, 1941, Naval Intelligence lost radio 
track of the Japanese Fleet for a few days. General Marshall 
sent General Herron, General Short’s predecessor, a message 
which directed, “Immediately alert complete defensive or- 
ganization to deal with possible transpacific raid.” 

How much such a warning would have meant to General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel at any time during November and 
the first week in December, 1941! How much even two hours’ 
warning would have meant to the 2,897 officers and men who 
were killed in the Pearl Harbor raid, if such a message had 
been given by scrambler phone in code or in the clear to 
either General Short or Admiral Kimmel that morning of 
December 7! 


COST OF UNREADINESS— 


It was my conviction, confirmed in our investigation, that 
Pearl Harbor resulted because of a lack of military readiness. 
If we had had sufficient naval patrol planes, we would have 
been operating a complete off-shore air patrol in accordance 
with approved plans, and the approach of the Japanese planes 
and the position of the Japanese carriers would have been 
discovered; if we had been in a proper state of military readi- 
ness, the fast carrier forces, cruisers and destroyers would not 
have been on detached service supplying outlying bases, and 
only one division of battleships and their escorts would have 
been found in Pearl Harbor that Sunday morning. How little 
we have learned! If we had been in a proper state of military 
readiness in June, 1950, the North Korean Communists would 
not have dared to attack. 

As it does now, the responsibility for this state of affairs 
rested upon the Great American Public operating through 
their elected representatives in the Congress. Beginning 
Armistice Day, 1919, at the end of World War I, a wave of 
pacifism engulfed our land. The Washington Treaty scrapped 
the 1916 naval building program which would have given 
the United States the most powerful fleet in the world. In 
subsequent years, this pacifistic attitude resulted in mistaken 
economies which brought our country up to Pearl Harbor 
almost totally unprepared for the sort of attack which came 
on Dec. 7, 1941, either militarily or mentally. 

Holding these views, which I felt that our investigation 
had confirmed, I could not in good conscience agree with the 
Commission’s findings that Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short were solely responsible for the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
However, I alone of the members of the Commission held 
this view. My attempts to have this attitude reflected in our 
findings resulted in a number of acrimonious arguments. 

On one occasion, when I persisted in objecting to one of 
the “findings of fact,” Justice Roberts said, rather impatiently, 
“Well, if Admiral Standley won’t agree to this finding, he can 
always submit a minority report!” 

“I am well aware of my rights in this premise, Justice 
Roberts,” I replied. “If I do have to make a minority report 
on this matter, I shall state that the report you are making is 
false. The evidence we have taken will certainly bear me out.” 

This particular difference of opinion was eventually adjusted 
to my satisfaction. While, in the end, I did sign the completed 
report, I felt and I still feel that it did not present the whole, 


*Report of Army Pearl Harbor Board as printed in the United 
States News, Sept. 1, 1945, page 32. 

+The casualty figures cited by Admiral Standley were obtained 
at the time of the investigation by the Roberts Commission. Later 
figures put losses at 3,303 Army and Navy men killed. 
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true picture. The findings as to sins of commission presented 
true enough statements, but the many sins of omission in the 
picture were omitted from our findings because the President, 
in his executive order setting up the Commission, had specifi- 
cally limited its jurisdiction by directing us to determine 
“whether any dereliction of duty or error in judgment on the 
part of the United States Army or Navy personnel contributed 
to such successes as were achieved” in “the attack made by 
Japanese armed forces upon the Territory of Hawaii on Dec. 7, 
1941.” 

Such instructions precluded any investigation into the ac- 
tivities of high civilian officials in Washington before the 
Japanese were committed to the attack and when it was 
known to be imminent, as to information available to these 
civilian officials and such decisions and actions as they may 
have taken to inform the Hawaiian commanders as to their 
immediate danger or to order them to assume an adequate 
state of alertness. Evidence as to the performance of duty of 
these officials came to us only through testimony given before 
the Commission by Army and naval officers. The high civilian 
officials, including President Roosevelt, could not be sum- 
moned to testify before our Commission under the terms of 
the executive order establishing it. 

Upon my return from Pearl Harbor, I reported to Secretary 
of the Navy Knox. “Mr. Secretary,” I told him. “Our investi- 
gation certainly confirms your statement that neither the Army 
nor the Navy were properly alerted for an air attack on 
Sunday morning, December 7.” 

Mr. Knox then asked me what I thought of the command 
setup in Hawaii. 

“Mr. Secretary,” I replied. “Under the circumstances, Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short had to be relieved of their 
commands. Yet I can’t help regretting that Admiral Kimmel 
had to go. I have never seen the Fleet in a higher state of 
efficiency than was evidenced by my observations during the 
course of our investigations at Pearl Harbor.” 

Many years have passed since that troubled time. Since the 
war, I have read everything I could get hold of on the subject 
of Pearl Harbor. I have reviewed as much of the transcript of 
our record as I could find, which is another curious situation. 
The report of our Commission, as made up in Washington 
after our return from Pear] Harbor, consisted of three parts: 
the full minutes of the proceedings and of all testimony taken; 
a brief transcript of important testimony taken; and a digest 
of the record which served as our report to the President. 
When I was looking for these records in Washington after the 
war, only the digest and the report could be found in any of 
the Government files. 

In my personal files, I recently came across a letter from 
Justice Roberts addressed to me on Jan. 26, 1942, in which 
he stated: 

“I have today signed the original copy of the very 

full minutes of our proceedings and am enclosing a 

correct copy of the minutes in the sealed packages being 

deposited with the War and Navy departments. Accord- 
ing to the resolution of our Commission, I shal] retain in 
safe custody the original minutes which will at all times 
be at the disposal of any member of the Commission.” 

In addition to the investigation by the Roberts Commission, 
the following Pearl Harbor investigations were made: 

A preliminary and hasty investigation by Secretary Knox 
prior to the investigation by the Roberts Commission. 
An examination of witnesses by Admiral Thomas C. 

Hart, U.S.N., under a precept dated Feb. 12, 1944. 

A naval court of inquiry headed by Admiral Orin G. 

Murfin, U.S.N. (Retired). 

An investigation by Rear Admiral H. Kent Hewitt 

ordered by the Secretary of Navy on May 2, 1945. 

An investigation by the Army Pearl Harbor Board ~ 
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headed by General George Grunert, U.S. Army, presi- 

dent. 

An investigation by the Joint Congressional Committee 
in 1945. 

The investigation by the Roberts Commission was the first 
complete investigation. It was made directly after the event 
at the place of the attack when events and circumstances were 
fresh in the minds of the various witnesses. In its report, the 
Commission stated: 

“The Commission examined 127 witnesses and received 

a large number of documents. All members of the military 

and naval establishments and civil officers and citizens 

who were thought to have knowledge of facts pertinent 
to the inquiry were summoned and examined under oath. 

All persons in the Island of Oahu, who believed they had 

knowledge of such facts, were publicly requested to 

appear, and a number responded to the invitation and 
gave evidence. 

“Various rumors and hearsay statements have been 
communicated to the Commission. The Commission has 
sought to find and examine witnesses who might be ex- 
pected to have knowledge respecting them. We believe 
that our findings of fact sufficiently dispose of most of 
them.” 

Some of the findings of these various investigations and 
boards were at variance with the findings of the Roberts 
Commission. In view of the foregoing statement, I am con- 
vinced that the facts reported in the Roberts Commission 
findings, bearing in mind the limitations imposed upon 
us, are more accurate, more authentic and more thorough 
than any of the investigations made from three to four 
years later. 

Had our Commission not been limited in its jurisdiction, 
my subsequent study of the case has led me to believe that 
we would have arrived at much the same conclusions as those 
expressed in the minority report of the Joint Committee of 
Congress, which read as follows: 

“The messages sent to General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel by high authorities in Washington during 
November were couched in such conflicting and im- 
precise language that they failed to convey to the 
commanders definite information on the state of diplo- 
matic relations with Japan and on Japanese war de- 
signs and positive orders respecting the particular ac- 
tions to be taken—orders that were beyond all reason- 
able doubts as to the need for an all-out alert. In 
this regard the said high authorities failed to discharge 
their full duty.” 

This report then concluded: 

“Having examined the whole record made before the 
Joint Committee and having analyzed the same in the 
foregoing conclusions of fact and responsibility, we find 
the evidence supports the following final and ultimate 
conclusion: 

“The failure of Pearl Harbor to be fully alerted and 
prepared for defense rested upon the proper discharge 
of two sets of interdependent responsibilities: (1) the 
responsibilities of high authorities in Washington; and 
(2) the responsibilities of the commanders in the field in 
charge of the fleet and of the naval base. 

“The evidence clearly shows that these two areas of 
responsibilities were inseparably essential to each other 
in the defense of Hawaii. The commanders in the field 
could not have prepared or been ready successfully to 
meet hostile attack at Hawaii without indispensable in- 
formation, matériel, trained man power and clear orders 
from Washington. Washington could not be certain that 
Hawaii was in readiness without the alert and active co- 
operation of the commanders on the spot. 
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BLAME FOR FAILURE— 


“The failure to perform the responsibilities indispen- 
sably essential to the defense of Pearl Harbor rests upon 
the following civil and military authorities: 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT—President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. 

“HENRY L. STIMSON-—Secretary of War. 

“FRANK KNOX-Secretary of the Navy. 

“GEORGE C. MARSHALL-—General, Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

“HAROLD R. STARK—Admiral, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

“LEONARD T. GEROW-—Major General, Assistant 
Chief of Staff of War Plans Division. 

“The failure to perform the cesponsibilities in Hawaii 
rests upon the military commanders: 

“WALTER C. SHORT—Major General, Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department. 

“HUSBAND E. KIMMEL-—Rear Admiral, Commander 
in Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

“Both in Washington and Hawaii there were numer- 
ous and serious failures of men in the lower civil and 
military echelons to perform their duties and discharge 
their responsibilities. These are too numerous to be treat- 
ed in detail and individually named.” 

As far as Short and Kimmel are concerned, the tragedy 
of Pearl Harbor was the fact that they were, and had to be, 
removed from command without a hearing and that war con- 
ditions prevented bringing them to trial by general court- 
martial before the end of the war. Thus, these two officers 
were martyred, as it were, for in my opinion, if they had been 
brought to trial, both would have been cleared of the charge 
of neglect of duty. The long delay in public investigation of 
Pearl Harbor served to identify them thoroughly in the pub- 
lic mind as jointly responsible for the disaster, while other 
Army and naval officers and high civilian officials, equally or 
more culpable, went on to serve their country in that war and 
to win promotion and distinction. I feel now, as I have always 
felt, that General Short and Admiral Kimmel would have 
rendered equally distinguished service in that great war, had 
they only been given the chance. 

In time, history will register the fact that the U.S. commit- 
ted a much more overt act than use of the scrambler phone 
which General Marshall feared so greatly. Admiral Kimmel had 
established a “training sector” about the Hawaiian Islands— 
had proclaimed and publicized it in the Honolulu press (where 
the very efficient Japanese espionage agents certainly noted and 
reported it), with a statement that “any submarine found with- 
in the training area would be summarily sunk.” Between 0633 
and 0645 Sunday morning, December 7, a submarine was dis- 
covered submerged within that training sector, was attacked 
by the United States destroyer Ward, and was sunk. Although 
the Japanese attack planes were already on their way to their 
sneak attack, they did not commit the first act of the war. 

The commanding officer of the Ward immediately reported 
by radio his action against the submarine but, because of 
previous false alarms, the chief of staff requested confirma- 
tion. Before an answer was received from the Ward Japanese 
bombs began to rain down upon the unalerted Pacific Fleet 
and Pearl Harbor Naval Base. 

The “incident” which certain high officials in Washington 
had sought so assiduously in order to condition the American 
public for war with the Axis powers had been found. The 
cost, 2,923 Army and Navy men killed and excessive damage 
and virtual immobilization of our Fleet for months to come, 
was too high a price to pay for a war that was inevitable in 
any case. 
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How the owner 
of a laundry 


kept his estate 
from shrinking 


F YOU OWN your own business—no 
matter how large or how small it may 
be—you will be interested in what this 
laundry owner in Pennsylvania did to 
protect his business and his family. 


When he first started the laundry about 
twenty-eight years ago, it was on a very 
small scale—and largely with money he 
had borrowed from relatives. They were 
all more than anxious to help him get 
started—and were as confident as he was 
that he’d make a go of it. 


Nevertheless, he was worried about one 
thing. Suppose, by some chance, he died 
before he could pay the money back? It 
would leave his wife hard pressed to pay 
the debt out of the little resources he had 
at the time. And even relatives can be 
difficult at times. 


It was during this period that the New 
York Life agent in his town called on him 
and gave him some advice he never after- 
wards forgot: 


‘Make your family responsibilities your 
family responsibilities and your business 
debts your business debts—and try to take 
care of each independently of the other. 
For when the family hand reaches into the 
business purse or the business hand reaches 
into the family purse, there’s bound to be 
trouble!” 


The result was that the young man 
started a second New York Life insurance 
program to take care of his business debts 
and obligations, in the event of his prema- 
ture death. As the years went on and his 
children were born and grew up, he kept 
adding to his personal insurance to pro- 
tect his family. And as his laundry busi- 
ness grew and prospered, he kept adding 
to his business life insurance to keep pace 





with its increasing value, so that the value 
could be preserved for the benefit of the 
family. 


When he died a year ago, he left enough 
personal life insurance to provide his 
widow with a moderate but steady income 
for life, plus enough to enable the young- 
est of their three children to complete his 
education as his brother and sister had. 


And he left enough business life insur- 
ance to pay all the outstanding debts and 
taxes and leave a cash cushion so that the 
laundry did not have to be sold imme- 
diately at a sacrifice in order to raise the 
necessary cash for the settlement of his 
estate. Instead, his executors were able to 
keep the business running until they found 
a buyer who met their terms—and thus 
were able to pass on the estate the father 
intended for the family without “‘shrink- 
age” resulting from a forced sale. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 





If you have not yet found out about the 
many ways in which business life insur- 
ance can serve your business, your family 
and yourself, by all means get the facts 
right away. Just mail the coupon below— 
or see your New York Life agent today. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I would like to have, without obligation, 
detailed information on: 


(_] Sole Proprietorship Insurance 
(_] Partnership Insurance 


(] Close Corporation Insurance 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE 
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in Singapore or around the world ? 
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>> The Kremlin, which says it is worried about the state of the world, offers a 
hatful of "remedies" pleasant to the taste and chock-full of propaganda. 

This is what the Kremlin says it wants the world to do: 

Indo-China: Stop the shooting at once, negotiate peace terms later. 

The big bombs: Ban them first, then talk about international control. 

Communist China: Let everybody recognize it and give it a United Nations 
seat, kicking Nationalist China out. Then, says Moscow, the Big Five--Soviet 
Russia, Communist China, Britain, France, U.S.--can solve Asia's problems. 

Peace in Asia: All that's really needed, according to the Kremlin, is for 
the U.S. and its allies to sign a security treaty with Moscow and Peiping. 

Peace in Europe: Just let Soviet Russia into the Atlantic Alliance. 

















>> You'll notice three things about this Moscow propaganda line: 
It opposes current U.S. policy in every particular. 
It_aims, at the same time, at the problems everybody is worried about. 
Its "remedies" are advertised as far more soothing and easier to swallow 
than the treatment the U.S. is advocating for problems such as Indo-China. 








>> To a good many people in Europe and Asia, this Moscow program is appealing. 
Indo-China is a terrific headache. The H=-bomb is frightening. The arms race is 
dangerous. Taxes are high. People are tired of the "cold war," and yearn for 
a genuinely peaceful world. The Kremlin knows this, and talks accordingly. 


>> When you look into these Moscow proposals, though..... 

Cease-fire in Indo-China, as things stand, would leave the Communists in 
position to negotiate the Western powers out of Indo-China altogether. 

A U.N. seat for Communist China is calculated to split the Allies wide 
open. Britain favors it, the U.S. opposes it. Moscow knows this. That's why 
the Kremlin keeps talking about it so much. 

Soviet membership in Atlantic Pact, asked for by Moscow, would give Russia a 
veto over European defense plans. This is one way to wreck the Pact. 

A Pacific pact is designed by Moscow to give Russia similar advantages, if 
the postwar record of Soviet diplomacy and aggression is any guide. 














>> The Kremlin's new propaganda line on the H-bomb reflects worry over U.S. 
superiority in the whole field of atomic and thermonuclear weapons. 

Moscow's strategy is to neutralize this American superiority, if it can, by 
propaganda. It hopes to make use of the bomb--by the U.S.--unlikely if not 
impossible, as a result of the pressure of world-wide public opinion. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


H-bomb jitters, following the American tests in the Pacific, are being 
exploited by Moscow propagandists. British fears have the solicitous attention 
of Moscow. Japanese fishermen, injured by radioactive ash, are suddenly much on 
the Kremlin's mind. A ban, outlawing use of the bomb, is talked up. A ban has 
already won the public support of some Labor politicians in Britain. 

Enforcement of a ban, however, is brushed aside for later consideration. 
Moscow wants a ban on U.S. bombs, not on Soviet Russia's. 














>> The Soviet Government is working overtime to woo France. 

A French theatrical troupe, on invitation from Moscow, has played to a 
Russian audience in the first performance by any Western group since 1917. 

Moscow audiences are jamming the theater to see what Western actors look 
like. "Pravda" has nothing but praise for the show from Paris. French and 
Soviet flags were flown side by side in the theater. Russia's star actor honored 
the Parisians with garlands of flowers. It was what's called a gala occasion. 

Backstage, however.....It has all the earmarks of a Soviet double play 
designed to give the Russian public a thrill, a proof of Kremlin kindness, while 
Showing France that all Moscow wants iS peace, prosperity and culture. 

It's a new twist in Moscow's drive to kill the European defense treaty, 
which the U.S. wants France to ratify, and which France is deeply split over. 














>> Another British base in the Middle East is under political attack. This 
time it's Cyprus, a British colony to the north of Egypt. 
It had always been taken for granted in London that, if forced out of the 
Suez, British troops and planes could at least operate out of Cyprus. 
But now an Anglo-Greek squabble makes Britain's hold on Cyprus less sure. , 
The Greeks claim Cyprus, and talk of raising a fuss in the U.N. over it. Result 
would be to stir up the people in Cyprus, give Moscow still another trouble spot. 
In Cyprus itself, people probably prefer self-rule to any transfer from 
British to Greek rule. Local Communists, however, make self-rule risky now. 
Britain, if forced out of Egypt, can no longer be sure of a base in Cyprus. 











>> Under the surface in Bonn, West Germany's politicians and industrialists 
are worrying about a successor to Chancellor Adenauer, if and when he finds it 
necessary to retire. Adenauer, at 78, appears in excellent health and spirits. 

But some day, German leaders reflect, he'll have to quit. It may come at a 
time when West Germany's problems are at a critical stage. 

No successor to Adenauer is in sight. A powerful leader, Adenauer has not 
gone out of his way to build up an heir apparent. Adenauer's associates have 
hesitated to. Personal feuds make the political future of some of the ablest 
members of the Adenauer Cabinet uncertain. While one or two provincial leaders 
have achieved some prominence, Bonn doubts they could fill Adenauer's shoes. 








>> The reason West Germans worry so much about Adenauer's successor is this: 
Collapse of EDC, if France fails to ratify it, will widen the breach 

between West Germany and France. A West German Army, if a national force 

outside EDC, may revive the old German spirit of nationalism. West German 

leaders, in that atmosphere, are not likely to be as pro-Western as Adenauer. 
Adenauer's policies are in some danger of going out with Adenauer. ony 
The West, in that case, will have to start all over again wooing Germany. 
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Trucks help turn yesterday’s “wishful 
thinking”’ into today’s appetizing reality! 


When the wicked stepmother in the nursery tale* sent the 
little girl into the snowy woods to gather strawberries in 
January, she had no idea that luscious berries would 
some day be a commonplace in that season. The half- 
frozen child ran into the Twelve Months. They obliged 
her by turning January into June. 

The U.S. frozen food industry accomplishes that same 
miracle every day. And one of the reasons it can, is fast, 
flexible truck service. 

Trucks now carry 72% of frozen food output from proc- 





essors to store.** This compares with 66% in 1952 and 
61% in 1951, plus virtually 100% from all sources to retail 
outlets. This steady growth is ample proof that motor 
carriers are striving constantly to improve their service 
to this great new industry. 

And the fact that you get strawberries, June peas and 
other summer delicacies the year round by truck points a 
moral: This is only one way trucks have helped turn 
yesterday’s subconscious yearnings into today’s appetiz- 
ing realities! If you’ve got it...a truck brought it! 


Washington 6, D.C. 


‘American Trucking Industry / rmesican Trucking Associations 


The Twelve Months’’—a folk tale, of Central European origin. **Source: Quick Frozen Foods, November 1953, p. 63. 
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Eisenhower's ““New Look” on TV 


President Eisenhower's new 
TV personality didn‘t just hap- 
pen. It was the result of a stud- 
ied plan thought up by Ike him- 
self. 

Rehearsals were brief and in- 
formal. There was help from an 
actor, but no elaborate stage 
managing. Reporters, unknown 
to them, were used as ‘‘guinea 
pigs’ in a pre-TV tryout. 

It's a technique that is likely 
to be used again. 

This is a story that takes you behind 
the scenes at the White House and 
shows you all the “secrets” of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower's most 
successful television appearance to 
date—his talk to the nation on the 
night of April 5. 

Millions of people watching the Presi- 
dent that evening were struck by his sud- 
den ease before the cameras. They won- 
dered how he could talk for a full 27 
minutes on weighty problems without 
reading from a set speech, without visi- 
ble notes and with no big fumbles or 
bobbles. 

Many speculated that the talk was a 
slick, carefully rehearsed “production.” 
This impression was supported by pub- 
lished reports that the performance was 
rehearsed four times. 

Actually, there were no formal re- 
hearsals. Here’s what really happened: 

President's idea. The President him- 
self got the idea for an antihysteria talk, 
to be given as informally as possible. He 
mentioned it to Robert Montgomery just 
after delivering a stiff and technical ad- 
dress on taxes, last March 15. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is the actor-producer who has 
been working part time at the White 
House as a radio-TV consultant. 

The President and the actor agreed to 
try out the informal approach at a presi- 
dential press conference. Accordingly, on 
March 17, the President gave reporters a 
chatty appraisal of national-defense prob- 
lems. The newspapermen, unaware of 
any “test,” reacted favorably to the 
brevity and personal touch in the Presi- 
dent’s remarks. 

So it was decided that, for the talk on 
“apprehensions,” Mr. Eisenhower was to 
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be himself, act the way he does when he 
gives a private off-the-cuff talk. Canned 
phrases and stagy maneuvers were to be 
avoided. 

Mr. Eisenhower began to collect notes 
on what he wanted to say. On March 30, 
he gave his notes to Mr. Montgomery. 
On Friday, April 2, Mr. Montgomery 
returned the rough notes, indicating 
changes needed to fit the talk within 
the time limit. 

The President then had a one-hour 
conference with Mr. Montgomery. He 
called members of the staff into his of- 
fice and went over the talk with them 
for an hour. On the day of the telecast, 
he again called in the staff and this time 
went through the talk. 

That was the extent of rehearsals. 
There were no dress rehearsals before 
microphones and cameras in the broad- 
cast room. 

On the evening of April 5, a few min- 
utes before broadcast time, the Presi- 
dent met with Mr. Montgomery and 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon in the 
White House library for a final discus- 
sion of the talk. 


—United Press 
THE PRESIDENT TALKED . 
. . without canned phrases 








Behind the Scenes at Latest White House Chat 


At 8:25 o'clock, five minutes before 
the program started, the President walked 
into the broadcast room. He wore a light- 
blue shirt, favored for TV’s brilliant light- 
ing; dark tie and dark-blue suit. That was 
his only make-up. He showed no stage 
fright. 

Vice President Nixon took a seat on the 
President’s left, out of camera range. The 
Vice President was one of the guests at a 
stag dinner Mr. Eisenhower was giving 
that evening. The 14 other guests, most- 
ly prominent businessmen, also watched. 

Cue cards. The only professional 
“prop” was a set of 19 cue cards. Each 
of the 3-by-4-foot cards carried a key 
word or phrase, such as: “Kremlin,” “A 
big subject,” “This great nation of ours,” 
“A faith.” 

The cue cards were placed on two 
stands, one on each side of the main 
television camera, which was focused on 
the President from dead center. Two men 
were assigned to each stand. As the Presi- 
dent covered a subject, one man removed 
the card for that topic and passed it back 
to the second man to get it out of the way. 

The stands were so placed that Mr. 
Eisenhower could follow the cues with 
an imperceptible movement of his eyes. 
This heightened the impression of an 
informal talk, since the President could 
look directly toward the audience virtual- 
ly all the time. 

There was only one hitch. Before the 
broadcast, Mr. Eisenhower was told to 
keep his eyes trained toward a red light 
on the main television camera in front 
of him. But a newsreel camera to the 
right of the main TV camera also carried 
a red light, and for the first few minutes 
the President kept his eyes on that. Mr. 
Montgomery finally got him to look at 
the right camera by making some violent 
pointing motions. 

Executive pleased. The President 
was delighted with the talk, afterwards 
laughed and shook hands with the news- 
reel man who unwittingly caused the 
temporary mix-up. He is expected to re- 
peat this technique from time to time, 
although prepared speeches will not be 
abandoned, but will be delivered by the 
President when the subject matter is 
technical. 

The White House reports that the talk 
was a “hit” with the public, and _poli- 
ticians were impressed—some Democrats 
dismayed—by the showing that Mr. Ei- 
senhower has unexpected potentials as 
a campaigner on TV. 
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More worthwhile than ever are the 
important savings in time and money, 
and the increased efficiency and accuracy 
made possible by Burroughs Sensimatic 
on practically any accounting operation. 


Thanks to the exclusive sensing panel, 


a single machine can change from job 

to job at the simple turn of a knob. 

And operation is so easy that beginners 
quickly become experts. There is 

a Burroughs Sensimatic ready to cut 
your accounting costs—just call the 
Burroughs branch office listed in the 
yellow pages of your local telephone book 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’ 


Burroughs 
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body, offend no one. 


ENATOR KARL E, MUNDT has the touchy 
S job of presiding over the Senate in- 
vestigation of the dispute between ci- 
vilian officials in the Army and Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. It is an assignment 
that Senator Mundt did not want and for 
which none of his colleagues envies him. 
The Senator is scarcely happy about it. 

So intense is the argument over Sena- 
tor McCarthy that few are neutral. But 
Senator Mundt must be—scrupulously so 
The Senator is acutely aware that a clam- 
or would be raised against him if he 
should do or say anything that mignt 
offend either side. 

Delicate political points are involved, 
too. This is an argument among Repub- 
licans in an election year. Senator Mundt 
is a Republican. Party colleagues are 
looking to him to protect party interests. 


SENATOR MUNDT WITH SAMUEL P. SEARS... 


An Umpiring Job 
That Sought the Man 


Senator Mundt gets a job he did not want— 
presiding over hearings in the dispute between 
Senator McCarthy and civilian officials of the 
Army. His delicate task is to try to please every- 


The Senator, from South Dakota, is up 
for re-election, himself. He worries lest 
“something might come out of this” to 
arouse opposition and dim his prospect of 
victory. 

The Senator also is under p-essure to 
keep the inquiry moving along. Delays 
have accumulated. Much time was spent 
finding an acceptably impartial counsel. 
The first man chosen had to resign be- 
cause of charges that he had spoken too 
approvingly of Senator McCarthy. Then 
the job went to a Knoxville, Tenn., trial 
lawyer, Ray H. Jenkins. All this took 
three weeks, and it was decided that an- 
other fortnight must elapse before hear- 
ings could begin. 

Meanwhile, there are continuing asser- 
tions that some other Senate committee, 
perhaps one specially appointed, should 


-- Between Fires 


USNEWR Photo 


take over the inquiry. That would suit 
Senator Mundt. He urged such a course 
from the start. But, overruled, he took 
charge and went ahead. It is, he says, 
“one of those duty assignments that you 
have to take.” 

Neutrality. Senator Mundt always has 
gotten along equably with Senator Mc- 
Carthy, as he has with the rest of his 
Senate colleagues, although there has 
been little intimate association. The 
South Dakotan, a man usually ready with 
a phrase, is expressing no opinions on 
Senator McCarthy these days. But, some 
months ago, he did have something to 
say, in the course of a radio interview. 

“I would certainly agree that Senator 
McCarthy is impetuous,” was Mr. 
Mundt’s guarded judgment, and he went 

(Continued on page 56) 


hatin it. 
—United Press Photos 


.. AND WITH COMMITTEE COUNSEL JENKINS 


For the legislator: ‘‘one of those duty assignments that you have to take” 
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peanuts or 


Sizes from 
12 cu. ft. 
to 2 cu. yd. 


bucket 
capacity 


Management invests much money in the 
most modern production equipment to 
shave production costs. But, too often, 
opportunities to make substantial re- 
ductions are overlooked — particularly 
in the corners and by-ways of the plant 
where bulk materials are still being 
handled by slow, laborious, outmoded 
methods. 


“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels have 
revolutionized bulk-handling proce- 
dures in thousands of plants with amaz- 
ing benefits in costs and output. One 
man with a “PAYLOADER” can dig, 
scoop-up, carry, load and dump bulk 
materials in terms of TONS instead of 
pounds. There are sizes and types of 
these tractor-shovels to fit your needs 
and your nearby Hough Distributor is 
ready to demonstrate. The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 953 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


How fo determine where bulk- 
handling methods in your plant 
are inefficient and expensive. 
This BULK HANDLING 
HANDBOOK will be most 
helpful*in making such a 
survey. A copy is yours on 
request, without obligation. 
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The Man, The News 





. . . Mr. Mundt sponsored anti-Communist bills in House 


on to add that he thought his Wisconsin 
colleague “a little difficult to control.” 

Senator Mundt sometimes speculates 
as to what the upshot of the inquiry may 
be. If both sides stick to their charges, he 
thinks the committee may simply refer 
the record to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate action, perhaps prosecu- 
tion for perjury. 

The Army has charged Mr. McCarthy 
and his investigating-committee counsel, 
Roy M. Cohn, with efforts to obtain fa- 
vored treatment for G. David Schine, a 
former McCarthy consultant and now an 
Army draftee. Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Cohn have accused Robert T. Stevens, 
Secretary of the Army, and John G. 
Adams, Army counselor, of holding Pvt. 
Schine as a “hostage” in an effort to force 
abandonment of Mr. McCarthy's Army 
investigations. All charges are denied. 

Thus, if the inquiry ends simply in 
flat contradictions, the question of ve- 
racity could, Senator Mundt thinks, go 
to the courts through the Justice Depart- 
ment. Or a second possible outcome 
might be a conclusion of misconduct, 
meriting removal from office, for any or 
all except Senator McCarthy, who, in 
the normal course of things, is unlikely to 
be removed unless by the voters of 
Wisconsin. 

Whatever the action or the conclusion 
of the committee, Senator Mundt very 
much wants it approved by a unanimous 
vote. From the start, he has sought unan- 
imity (in a committee of three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans, not count- 
ing Senator McCarthy) and with much 
success. 

All six members approved the reten- 
tion of Samuel P. Sears as_ counsel. 
Then, five days later, but still unani- 
mously, the committee voted to accept 
Mr. Sears’s resignation. The subsequent 
selection of Mr. Jenkins also was unan- 
imous. 

The committee is the Senate’s Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on _ Investigations, 
normally headed by Senator McCarthy. 
The latter, because he is a party at in- 
terest, withdrew from participation in 
the inquiry, other than as a witness, or 
-possibly as a cross-examiner of Army wit- 
nesses. Then Mr. Mundt fell into the 
acting chairmanship because, although 
still in his first Senate term, he is the 
Subcommittee’s senior Republican mem- 
ber. 

The acting chairman. Although, at 
the moment, his spirits are somewhat 
dimmed by events, Senator Mundt usu- 
ally is cheerful, outgoing and friendly. 
He is short and plump, with a round, 
pink face, blue eyes and thinning blond 
hair. Now 53, he was born in Humboldt, 





S.D., of pioneer parents, attended South 
Dakota public schools and was graduated 
from Carleton College, in Northfield, 
Minn. 

Mr. Mundt went on to a master’s de- 
gree at Columbia University, then re- 
turned to South Dakota to become a 
schoolteacher and_ superintendent of 
schools at Bryant. Later, he taught social 
science and eiocution at the Eastern 
State Normal School. Always deeply in- 
terested in public speaking, he helped 
organize, and now is president of, the 
National Forensic League. 

While teaching, Mr. Mundt farmed 
on the side and became associated with 
his father in an insurance, real estate and 
investment business. In 1938, he was 
elected to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and 10 years later, to the Senate. 
In the House, he was a hard-working 
member of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, and a sponsor of anti- 
Communist legislation. 

In domestic attairs, Senator Mundt usu- 
ally has voted with the Republican 
conservative faction. In foreign affairs, 
he brought to Washington many of the 
isolationist views long traditional in his 
area, Rather quickly, after the war and 
two trips abroad, Mr. Mundt reconsid- 
ered his position, and, since then, he has 
supported measures of international co- 
operation. He was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Voice of America broadcasts 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

A few years ago, in addition, Senator 
Mundt attracted attention as the author 
of a plan under which the Republican 
Party might attain broad support from 
Southern conservatives in national elec- 
tions. He made many speeches on the 
subject, and there was wide discussion. 
However, little has been heard of the 
Mundt plan since the 1952 election, 
in which, by less intricate means, many 
Southern electoral votes were attracted 
to the Eisenhower column. 

Now, as the man who is to preside at 
the McCarthy-Army hearings, make rul- 
ings, direct its course, while the nation 
excitedly looks on, Senator Mundt speaks 
of his “unwelcome promotion” to the 
chairmanship. In a similarly heated situ- 
ation, Senator Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia, was widely accclaimed for the 
studied impartiality with which he pre- 
sided over the hearings that followed the 
dismissal of Gen. Louglas MacArthur 
from his Far Eastern Command, 

Senator Mundt hopes that, by watch- 
ing alertly for the pitfalls, by avoiding 
missteps, he can do as well, and emerge 
unscathed from the ordeal that lies 
ahead of him. 
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Speeds . 
paper work duplicating 
in 15 field locations... 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
world’s fourth largest steel maker, uses 
the xerography process to prepare offset 
paper masters for duplicating thousands 
of forms needed to carry out the vast pa- 
perwork requirements of its business. 

With the XeroX-Multilith combina- 
tion, general forms used at the various lo- 
cations are prepared in the Pittsburgh 
General Office. Forms used only at one 
location are prepared locally. XeroX® 
copying equipment is used for preparing 
paper masters and Multilith Process Du- 
plicators are used for quantity duplica- 
tion of forms. Jones & Laughlin estimates 
savings of over $100,000 a year compared 
with former methods. 

Anything written, typed, drawn or 
printed can be reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy in about 3 minutes onto 
an offset paper master for run off of mul- 
tiple copies on an offset duplicator. Orig- 
inal copy may be enlarged, reduced or 
reproduced same size by xerography in 
XeroX® Lith-Master* copying equip- 
ment. With xerography, copies can be 


THE 


How XEROGRAPHY 
CUTS DUPLICATING COSTS 


HALOID 


54-117X HALOID STREET ¢ ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. © Branch Offices in Principal U.S. Cities and Toronto iy 





































JONES & LAUGHLIN 


*100,000 


estimates yearly 
savings of over 


SOME USERS IN 
DIFFERENT FIELDS 


AIRCRAFT 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

National Gypsum Company 
made from one or both sides of original 


CHEMICAL 
material. Ethyl Corporation 
For use in diazo type machines, trans- EDUCATION 
lucent intermediates can be made from Ualesrenty of Rochester 
INSURANCE 


any original subject in the same speedy 
way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the 
dry, electrostatic, direct positive xerogra- 
phy process in paperwork duplicating 
applications for companies of all kinds, 
large or small. 


Glens Falls Group 


MANUFACTURING 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


RETAIL 
H. L. Green Co., Inc. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Braniff Airways 





*A trademark of The Haloid Company 








WRI TE for 12-page Jones & Laughlin Report, also ‘proof of performance” folders showing how 
companies of all kinds are cutting costs and saving time with xerography. For instance: Xerography 
helps Glens Falls Group maintain up-to-date directory of 11,000 agents and saves $10,000 a year. 


COMPAN Y 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 











E, ...there’s 


January-golf in 
Santa Clara County ! 


This year-round mild climate 
means more than permanent out- 
door recreation facilities. The man 
on the machine enjoys working 
where he enjoys living. And when 
the output per man hour increases, 
everybody benefits. 

Take a good look at this de- 
centralized community at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay. 
Here, you can serve the vast and 
rapidly growing Western market 
faster, easier and at minimum cost. 
Why? Simply because it has be- 
come the population and distribu- 
tion center of the West. 

Let us analyze your particular 
problem and supply the detailed 
information you need. Your in- 
quiry treated in strictest confi- 
dence, of co.rse 


WRITE TODAY 
for ‘New Industry 
Speaks.”’ Get the 
answers to vital 
questions about this 
industrial area 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dept. A, San Jose 14, California 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY 





Decentralized...YES! Isolated...NO! 
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What you as a businessman & CAN and kd CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





FTC DECISIONS. You can look for 

the Federal Trade Commission to 
use more simplicity in writing its rulings. 
The FTC Chairman says that in future 
decisions its hearing officers as well as 
the Commission itself are to do away 
with much of the legal language used 
in the past. 


* * * 


ATTORNEY FEES. You can, in 

handling the affairs of an estate, take 
an income tax deduction for attorney 
fees and other expenses in contesting the 
Government's claim that a trust of a 
deceased person is taxable as part of his 
estate. A circuit court of appeals holds 
that such expenditures are deductible 
as nonbusiness expenses. 


* * * 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

ship about 100 additional items to 
points in the Western Hemisphere with- 
out getting an export license from the 
Department of Commerce. Items on 
which export controls are eased include 
some types of steel-mill products, metal 
manufactures, lead, zinc and antimony 
ores, scrap and concentrates; and some 
vegetable and synthetic fibers, including 
rayon yarn and cord, nylon and orlon. 
Licenses still are needed for exporting 
these items to other areas. 


* * * 


IRON-STEEL SCRAP. You can 

follow an easier procedure in ex- 
porting iron and steel scrap. The Com- 
merce Department drops its requirement 
that exporters submit evidence of avail- 
ability or inspection certificates when 
applying tor licenses for this type of 
export. 


* * * 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS. You 

can obtain from a recent Govern- 
ment publication information about 
methods of analyzing uranium and thor- 
ium in rocks, ores, minerals and natural 
waters. Copies of this Geological Survey 
Bulletin 1006 are sold for $1 by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot 

safely collect written statements from 
your employes saying they are opposed 
to having a union represent them. By re- 
fusing to review a lower-court decision, 
the Supreme Court leaves in effect a 
ruling by the National Labor Relations 
Board that an employer interfered with 
the Taft-Hartley organizational rights of 
his workers by taking written statements 
from those saying they opposed a union. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 

cannot fail to treat as ordinary in- 
come, for tax purposes, the amount that 
you received in settlement of your claim 
for additional compensation under a 
Government contract. The U.S. Tax 
Court says that such a payment did not 
constitute a capital gain. 


* * * 


CHILD-LABOR LAW. You cannot 

employ a worker under 18 years of 
age on a power-driven paper-product 
machine, if a proposal of the Secretary of 
Labor is adopted. A hearing will be held 
in Washington, May 11. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot refuse to bargain with a union 
on the ground that the make-up and 
policies of the Labor Board have changed 
since the Board issued an order that you 
negotiate with the union. A court of ap- 
peals holds that an employer is not ex- 
cused from collective bargaining because 
of such changes. 


+ * * 


GRAIN IMPORTS. You cannot con- 

tinue to import unlimited quantities 
of rye and rye products. Because of large 
imports of the grain, the President puts 
quotas on rye and rye flour and meal 


brought into the U.S. 
* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot fail to 

treat as income, in the year received, 
rent that you are paid to cover a period 
in the following year. A court of appeals 
makes this ruling. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLp 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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4. DIRECTOR PLANE CONTROLS 
DRONE BY RADIO 
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@ DIRECTOR PLANE TRANSFERS 
DRONE CONTROL TO GROUND 
STATION FOR LANDING 


COMMANDS 


\ A / 
@ USAF PILOTLESS DRONE 
RECEIVES FLIGHT 
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Pilotless Jets Penetrate 
Atomic Cloud in Tests 


BRING BACK DATA PREVIOUSLY IMPOSSIBLE TO SECURE 






THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


m Mix the drama of atomic tests and 
pilotless flight and it’s page one news. 
Such was the case when the U. S. Air 
Force thrust pilotless jet drones into the 
heart of atomic clouds and landed them 
safely — with their cargo of mice and 
monkeys — for scientific study by the 


Atomic Energy Commission. 


= The story behind the testing of the 
effect of radiation on animals is one of 
pilotless flight, “beep” pilots and precise 


Sperry controls. Lockheed QF-80 drones, 
specially equipped with Sperry remote 
flight control systems, fly through atomic 
clouds guided by radio and radar. 


= These drones are flown remotely by 
skilled UsaF pilots who use ‘‘beep”’ 
boxes to command them — either from 
director planes in the air or control 
stations on the ground for take-off and 
landing. Under their radio commands 
the drone takes off, at the proper speed 
retracts its landing gear, climbs to the 
desired altitude, banks and turns and 
keeps the airspeed necessary to arrive at 


3S OBEYS DIRECTOR PLANE’S COMMANDS— 
FLIES THROUGH ATOMIC CLOUDS 











an exact point in the atomic cloud at a 
prescribed second. 


a This remarkable flight control system 
brings the drone through the awesome 
turbulence of the atomic cloud under 
complete control—on course and altitude. 
Returning to its airbase, the radiation- 
saturated drone lands as precisely as 
though a veteran pilot were at its controls. 
w Sperry is an old hand at pilotless flight. 
It developed the first guided missile—an 
aerial torpedo for the Navy — back in 
1915. And since 1912, Sperry has been 
the leader in developing automatic flight 
controls for piloted flight. Sperry auto- 
matic pilots are installed on military and 
commercial planes the world over. 


it Perse COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION e GREAT NECK,N.Y. 
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WHY SOUTH AFRICANS 
WANT STRICTER SEGREGATION 





EDITOR‘S NOTE: Js the white man heading into 
trouble in Africa? 

Yes, says Daniel F. Malan, Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa. Native unrest is a fac- 
tor. So are the Communists, busy fishing in trou- 
bled waters. In this interview the Prime Minister 
explains his own campaign for racial segregation 
—a campaign that has made him the center of 
controversies at home and abroad. 

Dr. Malan was interviewed in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s offices in South Africa’s House of Parliament 
by George E. Jones, a member of the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World Report. 








DANIEL FRANCOIS MALAN is a clergyman and 
editor who rose to political leadership in the 
Union of South Africa as a relentless advocate of 
ultra white supremacy. 

Dr. Malan was born on a South African farm in 
1874. He studied for the ministry and held several 
pastorates prior to 1915 when he became editor 
of a Nationalist Party newspaper. He was first 
elected to Parliament in 1918 and became Prime 
Minister in 1948 after campaigning for strict so- 
cial, cultural and territorial segregation. He was 
re-elected in 1953 with an increased majority in 
Parliament. 








At CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, what's happening here in 
South Africa on the racial question? Lots of stories 
are coming out about the segregation issue, about un- 
rest and possible trouble from the natives— 

A Yes, I know. They have been saying that for a 
long, long time. But you see we have no trouble here. 

Q But is there any friction between the white popu- 
lation and the natives? 

A Relations between black and white—it’s a good 
relationship, and compares very well with what you 
see where they haven’t got segregation. There was 
some trouble a few years ago, a “defiance movement,” 
and it was started by Indians here who were listening 
to India’s Prime Minister Nehru. Well, it died down. 
No, South Africa is more quiet in that respect than al- 
most any other part of Africa. 

Q What about the effort of the United Nations to 
investigate the racial question? 

A We have taken an unequivocal stand against all 
attempts by the United Nations to interfere in our do- 
mestic affairs. By these efforts, they are wrecking their 
own Charter. 

Q Weren't statements made in the U.N. to the ef- 
fect that your racial policies were endangering peace- 
ful conditions elsewhere in Africa? 

A We can put your question in another form and 
ask: Are not events elsewhere in Africa a danger to 
peaceful conditions here? The British experiment in 
the Gold Coast—giving the natives there self-govern- 
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ment—has had its repercussions here. Democracy is a 
good thing, but a nation has to be educated up to it. 
In the Gold Coast, over 90 per cent of the voters are 
illiterate—they can’t read or write. Now, if you give 
democracy to such people, the result must ultimately 
be reversion to barbarism and chaos. And wherever 
there is chaos, you get dictatorship. 

The Gold Coast experiment is having an effect in 
Kenya, where the British are having to stamp out ter- 
rorism. And much of the unrest in Africa—apart from 
Communist agitation—arose from it. 

Q Then you think that the white man is in for trou- 
ble in Africa generally? 

A Yes. As a result of the general world situation— 
and certainly as a result of Communist propaganda 
—the black population of Africa is more or less in 
a state of ferment. What happens in West Africa, 
the Gold Coast, must therefore affect all the other 
territories. Of course, we’re affected here. We’re a 
part of Africa. 

Q Well, is there anything the white man can do 
about it? After all, aren’t there 150 million black men 
in Africa and only a few million white people? 

A Certainly something can be done about it. But it 
can only be done by Europeans coming to an under- 
standing among themselves that a definite policy 
should be followed. That’s to the advantage of every- 
body—the white men, the natives and to you in Amer- 
ica who are opposing Communism. There is need for 
an “African charter,” an understanding among the 
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Aim: Protecting Both Native and White People . .. Wanted— 


An “African Charter” 


Europeans—England, France, Bel- 
gium, Portugal and South Africa. 

What shall be included in this 
understanding? 

First of all, the African native 
must be protected against large-scale 
Asiatic—especially Indian—immi- 
gration. No doubt India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru wants Africa as a 
place where he can off-load his ex- 
cess population. After all, he has 350 
million people and it is crowded in 
India. Nehru has to send them’some- 
place, and Africa looks like the best 
place. 

Q But wouldn’t Mr. Nehru reply 
that the African native’s fight was 
against the white man’s colonial 
rule, not against the Indian? 

A You see, when Nehru talks 
about “anticolonialism,” he means that the white 
man must quit Africa, leaving it open to the Indians. 
There has been a great deal of difficulty in Kenya 
from this fact. Indians were allowed to enter in un- 
limited numbers—in fact, there are very many more 
Indians there than Europeans. 

Now, that has always given rise, where Indians 
settle, to difficulties. No white man—not to speak of 
natives—can compete with them. The natives com- 
plain that the Indian trader exploits them, which is 
true. We have our own problem here in South Africa 
with a large Indian population. You may remember 
that a few years ago we had serious riots in Durban 
when the Zulus attacked the Indians, and we had to 
call out the police. 

Q What about Communism in Africa—is that a 
danger? 

A Africa must be protected against that danger also. 
And that may only be done if the Europeans come to 
an understanding, an agreement, to suppress commu- 
nistic activity wherever it appears. Look again at the 
trouble in Kenya. There you saw the native leader, 
[Jomo] Kenyatta—educated in England, but trained 
in Moscow, and he came back to start the agitation 
that led to terrorism. 

There’s a third point, also, that requires a common 
understanding. We cannot afford to militarize the 
African native. 
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. . » Danger of Communism Great 


Q Why not? 

A Because they are children, as 
yet, in the white man’s civilization. 
Why should we give them weapons? 
The French, in their African terri- 
tories, trained a great many natives 
between the two world wars. These 
natives went to Europe, and now 
they are back in Africa. But what 
they saw doesn’t make them love 
the European. They’re a danger to 
the white man and to themselves. 

Q Would an understanding of 
that kind also take up the problems 
of African defense in case of war be- 
tween Russia and the West? 

A There is no doubt about South 
Africa’s attitude. We have given our 
unequivocal support to the West— 
not only by word, but by deed, as we 
have proven in sending airmen to Korea. We have a 
strong interest in the security of the Middle East. If 
war breaks out and the countries of the Atlantic Pact 
are in it, their African areas will also be involved. 

Q How far along is this idea of an African charter— 
is anything actually happening on it? 

A There have been informal discussions. We under- 
stand each other, especially with regard to the Com- 
munist menace. On the military side, we have commit- 
ments with regard to the defense of the Middle East, 
East Africa and Central Africa. And a conference has 
just been held in Dakar on the subject of the defense 
of West Africa. 


MEETING COMMUNIST THREAT— 


Q You have pretty stiff laws dealing with the Com- 
munists here in South Africa, haven’t you—? 

A We have Communist agitation in South Africa 
and we have taken drastic steps to curb it. In view of 
the Union’s large nonwhite population, and the huge 
additional uneducated black population elsewhere in 
Africa, Communism constitutes a greater danger for 
South Africa than for any other country. That is one 
of the reasons why South Africa is a strong protagon- 
ist of an African charter which will help in making it 
a bastion against Communist penetration. 


(Continued on next page) 
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..-7“A Communist cannot become a Member of Parliament” 


Q Is the Communist Party outlawed here? 

A Yes, with the passage in 1950 of an Act for the 
Suppression of Communism. The party was declared 
to be an illegal organization, and its affairs were 
placed in the hands of a liquidator. Members of the 
former Communist Party of South Africa are placed 
on a list after they have had reasonable opportunity of 
convincing the liquidator—a judicial official of high 
standing—that their names should not be placed on 
the list. 

Any person on the list may be prohibited from mem- 
bership in trade-unions or from attending public gath- 
erings. He can be prohibited, after inquiry by a special 
commission, from entering certain areas of the coun- 
try. Unless he gets a dispensation from Parliament or 
the Minister of Justice, he cannot become a Member 
of Parliament. 

Q In other words, while a person doesn’t go to jail 
for being a Communist, he is deprived of certain 
means of spreading Communism? 

A That is so. 

Q Some of the liberals here—don’t they charge that 
the Government is getting the powers of a fascist state 
—that the Act against Communists is being used 
against liberals? 

A Well, if there is one people in the world that 
wouldn’t stand a dictatorship, that’s South Africa. 
They’ve always been demecratic. They wouldn’t stand 
for fascism. And the Act against Communists is being 
applied only to those whom we can prove to be Com- 
munists. 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, just what is your racial 
problem here—you seem to have several races— 

A Yes. In our country, we have nearly 9 million 
black men—natives or, as we sometimes call them, 
“Bantus.” Then we have 2.7 million white men. About 
three fifths of these are descendants of the early Dutch 
settlers, and they speak a language of their own, Afri- 
kaans. Most of the other whites are of British origin. 

Then we also have about a million, perhaps a little 
more, people of mixed race whom we call “Coloreds.” 
Then there are nearly 400,000 Asiatics, mostly Indians. 

You see, that is why we say Americans cannot use 
their own experience with the race problem as a mea- 
suring stick against ours. You have 145 million white 
men and 15 million Negroes, do you not? And here, 
the native is still far from being really civilized. 

That is why we must have segregation—for the pro- 
tection of the native as well as the white man. That is, 
why we are instituting apartheid here. 


WHAT “APARTHEID” REALLY IS— 


Q Well, just what is apartheid? Is it “segregation” 
or “white supremacy” or what? You et all kinds of 
ex planations— 

A To begin with, the word itself—translated from 
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Afrikaans—means “apart-hood” or “the state of be- 
ing apart.” 

Apartheid therefore aims not only at reserving cer- 
tain rights, privileges and duties for the whites here in 
South Africa, but also at offering the natives the same 
opportunities, rights and privileges in their own com- 
munities. It aims at a “state of being apart’? between 
the two racial groups, not on horizontal lines but 
on vertical lines. 

In other words, apartheid is not based on the idea 
of an upper white group and a lower, or inferior, black 
group, but on two groups vertically separated—each 
group having its own institutions, its own responsi- 
bilities and so on. 





—Black = 
NATIVES WORK IN THE MINES 
‘They are children, as yet’ 


Now the natives in South Africa possess for their 
exclusive occupation three reserves—with a total area 
seven times that of Great Britain, and twice the size 
of France. The white man cannot settle there, or own 
land. No native in other European areas of Africa is 
protected to that extent. 

Just imagine how much better off these natives are. 
Take Europe—there you have apartheid, 25 nations 
living side by side, Holland has no say in Belgium. A 
Frenchman doesn’t have the same status in Switzer- 
land as a resident there. And each of those countries 
has to pay for their own army, their own police and so 
on. They must cultivate their own soil. They must pay 
for the education of their children. 

But the natives here—they don’t need an army for 
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..- “Natives can’t compete with the white man” 


defense. In fact we came along and stopped them from 
exterminating each other. They pay for education 
only to a very small extent. 

Rehabilitation of the soil—that is being done by 
our Government. Social services, such as health—we 
do it for the natives. We do seven times more for the 
natives in South Africa than Great Britain does for 
natives in its African territories. We are spending more 
and more money on the native’s development. 

Q But can the native in the reserves ever catch up 
with the white man? Doesn't it really come down to 
the idea of the white man’s supremacy? 

A If we did away with the reserves, what would be 
the result? The natives are a backward race. Their 





CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
“‘We have no trouble here” 


methods of cultivation are extremely primitive. They 
can’t compete with the white man, with his superior 
knowledge and capital. What would become of these 
poor natives if the white man moved in alongside 
them? Who would protect them? 

Q Not all natives live in those reserves, do they? 
Don’t you have more than half of your 9 million na- 
tives living outside, working in mines, farms and ,in- 
dustries? 7 

A Many natives are in the European areas, outside 
the reserves. That is so. Natives must continue to live 
in the white man’s area. We require their labor, they 
must earn a living. 

Q And apartheid applies also to those natives living 
in the white man’s share of the country? 
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A Yes. If the native in the reserve is protected 
against the white man—that is, the white man im- 
poses restrictions on himself in the native reserves—is 
it unjust that the white man has the right to be pro- 
tected? 

Now that’s something that is often lost sight of. And 
that is the basis of apartheid—the protection of both 
groups. The white man can go to live temporarily in 
the reserve for a specific purpose. But his home is in 
the white man’s part of the country where alone he can 
own land and exercise political rights. The native can 
go to work or reside in the white man’s area—but his 
national home is in his reserve, and in the name of jus- 
tice and equality he must be content to submit in the 





—Photos: Pix 
“APARTHEID” IN ACTION 
“It's a good relationship’’ 


white man’s territory to similar restrictions as the 
white man is submitted to in the native’s territory. 

Q Will apartheid have any effect on the supply of 
native labor for the South African economy? 

A I can tell you that there is never any trouble in 
getting sufficient native labor. They like to come out 
and work in our mines and industries. In fact, natives 
from other parts of Africa are eager to come here and 
work. That is the real answer to those who say that we 
are abusing the native. 

Q How are living conditions for the natives who 
flow into the industrial cities and towns like Johan- 
nesburg? 

A There is bad housing, and the natives tend to fall 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “Uplifting a whole race—that takes generations” 


into criminal habits, of course, if the natives flock to 
the white man’s towns. We are doing a good deal 
to improve those conditions, but there is more to 
be done. 

But in the native reserves you don’t see that tenden- 
cy. There is very little crime there. 


NATIONALIST PARTY’‘S RECORD— 


Q Mr. Prime Minister, your Nationalist Party has 
been governing South Africa since 1948, hasn't it? 
How much of your apartheid program have you been 
able to put into effect? 

A We have taken measures to consolidate previous 
custom in giving separate facilities to non-Europeans 
in public buildings et cetera, and in prohibiting mixed 
marriages and so on. 

There is also an act which places responsibility for 
the native’s education in the hands of the Union Gov- 
ernment, instead of leaving it to the provinces. 

And there has also been passed a Group Areas Act 
which authorizes the transfer of various races, now 
living in European communities, to separate residen- 
dential areas. 

Q Then, so far, there has been no legislation to 
transfer large numbers of natives back to the reserves? 

A No. 

Q Is there any possibility that you can achieve 
“total” apartheid, which some in the Nationalist Party 
seem to want—that is, complete removal of the na- 
tive from the white man’s communities? 

A It’s an ideal, but it is not practical. We need their 
labor. And we must also continue to build up the re- 
serves to support a larger population. If we can im- 
prove the native’s agricultural methods, it will help 
very much in raising food production. 

You must realize how primitive native agriculture 
really is. The native grows enough to feed himself 
and his family, and when the soil is exhausted he 
moves on to someplace else. I have been told that the 
white man’s methods of agriculture, which we are try- 
ing to introduce, can produce six times more food than 
the native gets from his primitive methods. 

Q Isn’t there some talk, too, of a Government plan 
to locate South African industries, wherever possible, 
in or near native reserves so as to check the flow of 
natives to the cities? 

A Yes, there is a possibility of that. We now have a 
commission studying that problem. 

Q What about self-government for the native un- 
der apartheid? 

A He will have a chance to develop along the lines 
of his own culture and group. In the Transkei Re- 
serve, for instance, they have the Bunga—that is a na- 
tive council, and it is extensively self-governing. No 
white man has the vote there. Of course, there is white 
leadership. But the natives are contented. 
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EQUALITY OF RACES AHEAD? 


Q Mr. Prime Minister, do you foresee a time when 
the black man can reach a fully civilized status ac- 
cording to the white man’s standards—that is, to the 
point where he can have equal political rights? 

A Did it not take the white man thousands of years 
to acquire his civilization? You can uplift individuals. 
That is so. But uplifting a whole race—that takes gen- 
erations. 

Here in Africa, you must remember that it is differ- 
ent from anyplace else. The Asiatic has a civilization 
of his own. He is different from the white man—but 
he, himself, had built up something in the past. Now 
the black man—he has built up absolutely nothing of 
his own. So he can’t be compared with anyone else. 

Q Some natives say, don’t they, that the white man 
dispossessed them of the territories he now holds in 
South Africa? 

A History shows that that is not true. You see, when 
the first white settlers came to the Cape in the seven- 
teenth century, a large part of what is now South Af- 
rica was unoccupied. Then, about the same time that 
the white settlers were moving east and north from 
the Cape, the Bantus were starting to come down from 
the north. But they didn’t meet for a century. And in 
many parts of South Africa, it is only recently that 
the native has begun to infiltrate. In the part of Cape 
Province where I grew up, I do not remember seeing 
a native until later in my childhood. 

No, the white man has at least as much right here 
as the native has. 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, what do you think would 
happen here if you did not put apartheid into effect? 

A When there is an impact of two completely dif- 
ferent cultures, three things can happen. 

The first alternative is the complete extermination 
of one group. South Africa did not choose that path, 
as so many other nations did in other parts of the 
world. The mere fact that millions of natives today 
still live in the Union, in the same areas where the 
whites originally found them, is ample proof of that. 

The second possibility is complete integration and 
cultural assimilation, which could lead to the creation 
of a mixed race with a mixed culture. Because of the 
numerical preponderance of the natives, this course 
could only mean the end of white civilization and 
leadership. 

We chose the third alternative of differentiation. 
This is the only fair and equitable solution. It guaran- 
tees the preservation of our Christian civilization and 
white leadership which for generations to come will 
be indispensable to the primitive masses of Africa. At 
the same time, the black population is afforded the 
opportunity of national self-expression. 

Q Could there be equality, say, in 200 or 300 years? 


(Continued on page 66) 
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... ““We have a system of selective immigration” 


A You mean, so that the native should have equal 
rights in the white man’s civilization, and the white 
man should have rights in the black man’s areas? 
You see, there is a difference between races. We don’t 
look down on the natives—but we are different. 

Q As I understand it, then, there is no question that 
the white man intends to remain in this part of Africa? 

A How can we pull out? It is true that in many 
parts of Africa, the Europeans are comparatively re- 
cent settlers. Many don’t intend to spend their full 
lives in Africa. They are still citizens of their mother 
country. 

But, here in South Africa, we have built up, and 
are further building up, our own nationhood. We are 
an independent country. Whether we speak Afrikaans 
or English, we are South Africans—not settlers from 
another country. That, of course, is especially true of 
the Afrikaner. He has been for three centuries. His 
ancestry is Hollander, with some French Huguenot. 
But we have our own separate nationhood. We are 
South Africans pure and simple. If our country is 
given over to the native, must we go? And where? 

Q What about South Africans of British origin? 
Generally speaking, do they go along with the idea 
of apartheid—or do they oppose it? 

A It is my own conviction that by far the large 
majority of English-speaking people are in favor of 
apartheid. Eight years ago, the Nationalist Party was 
not in power. But we decided, anyway, to present a 
petition to the Government then being run by the 
United Party, which had the support of most English- 
speaking South Africans. 

Our petition proposed that the Government take 
steps to institute apartheid. Now, I was living in a part 
of Cape Town that was almost completely English- 
speaking. Practically everyone who signed the petition 
in my neighborhood was English-speaking. Not a 
single householder refused to sign the petition for 
apartheid. And the same thing happened elsewhere. 
It shows that there is real conviction among white 
people here—both Afrikaans and English-speaking— 
in regard to this question. 


WANTED: MORE EUROPEANS— 


Q Is much being done by the Government to en- 
courage immigration from Europe? Wouldn't that in- 
crease the white population here and build up a 
supply of skilled labor? 

A We are trying to get more people to emigrate to 
South Africa from Europe, and we have a system of 
selective immigration. We want those with skills that 
we need, and we prefer people of the same stock that 
we already have here—Dutch, English, French and 
German. But people from Scandinavian countries are 
also very welcome. 

Q How are the Afrikanders and English-speaking 
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people getting along these days? Hasn't there been some 
bitterness between the two groups since the Boer War? 

A We are achieving greater national unity and a 
common, undivided loyalty to South Africa. Events 
in the rest of Africa, and the determination of the 
white population to preserve their identity and Chris- 
tian civilization, are bringing the two sections closer 
together. 

Q Isn't there a difference of opinion, though, on the 
question of South Africa becoming a republic? Don’t 
the people of British origin want South Africa to re- 
main a sovereign country under the Crown? 

A We of the National Party believe that a repub- 
lican form of government, separated from the British 
Crown, is best adapted to the traditions, circumstances 
and aspirations of the South African people. But it is 
expressly stated by us that a republic can only be 
established on the broad basis of the people’s will. 

Q Just what is the status of South Africa—what 
are its ties with the British? 

A The Union of South Africa is a sovereign, inde- 
pendent and self-governing state, freely associated 
with the Commonwealth of Nations. She is free in the 
fullest sense, and if she decides to become a republic, 
the will of the people is sovereign. 

Now when a republican form of government is estab- 
lished, South Africa would not necessarily have toleave 
the Commonwealth. If we become a republic, we can 
still work together with other members of the Com- 
monwealth without any derogation to our freedom. 
Whether we would remain in the Commonwealth or 
leave it would be determined by the question: What 
would be in the best interests of South Africa? 

Of course, should South Africa become a republic, 
it will raise a storm. But, if a safe majority of the 
people approves it, the effect of it will be to make the 
people feel more like South Africans. 


OUTLOOK FOR INVESTMENT— 


Q Mr. Prime Minister, business and industry look 
pretty lively in South Africa. What is the general eco- 
nomic situation just now? 

A As you say, we are busy here. In recent years, 
our manufacturing industry has grown tremendously 
and now holds first place in our national income. Gold 
and other mining, of course, is still an important fac- 
tor, especially since the development of new fields in 
the Free State. There, as you know, we are getting not 
only gold but large quantities of uranium. 

Q Then investment opportunities are pretty good 
here? 

A Yes. We have always given great importance to 
foreign capital investment. There has already been a 
considerable amount of American capital invested 
here in various enterprises, including mining, and we 
would like to see more of it. 
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possible larger screens and clearer pictures. 

Developments such as this contribute 
heavily to bring higher quality and 
lower cost television into America’s 
living rooms. Only Big Business, with 
its great resources and capital, could 
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Talk of refunds resulting from the cuts in federal excises has set people 
wondering just what amounts may be coming to them. This is the picture: 


EXCISE RATES. The federal tax bite on a great many consumer products and 
services took a drop April l. This created a situation where, because of 
circumstances, many purchases made before that date and taxed at the old rate now 
become entitled to the new, lower one. In a good many cases, the law makes it 
possible for you to get a refund of the extra tax thus paid. 

If, for example, before April 1 you bought a season ticket to a summer- 
theater series or to a baseball team's home games, the total was taxed at the old 
20 per cent rate. Now the rate is 10 per cent. But you may not always be able 





to get the difference back; the law doesn't require the management to give 
you a refund, only to turn the tax over to the Government if collected. 


TAX REFUNDS. Here are other situations you should know about: 
Travel--Same refund limitation as for season tickets. Refund would be 
one third of the tax paid on still-unused tickets bought before April l. 
Time payments--Installment payments made before April 1 on such things 
as furs and jewelry are taxed at the old rate; those since, at the new. 
You should get an adjustment from the retailer at the time of your final 





payment. But there's none on household appliances bought on time--the 

excise here is at the manufacturer's level. "Lay away" purchases, in most 

cases, are taxed at the rate in effect when you get possession of the article. r 
Telephone bills--No refund, even though charges for local service often 

are billed in advance and so may overlap the rate change. That's spelled 

out by the law. Same with safe-deposit boxes, also paid in advance. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. A Kentucky Court of Appeals decision holds this about 
automobile insurance: Policy provisions that make you responsible, after an 
accident, for protecting your car against further damage mean exactly what they 
say. The court upheld an insurance company's refusal to pay for motor damage 
resulting from a car's being driven after a rock in the road broke an oil line. 





STOCK VALUATION. People wonder what is behind the moves--now up for 
stockholder vote in a number of corporations--to change no-par-value stocks to a 
Stated value per share. Here's one of the principal reasons: 

The federal transfer tax, imposed each time a stock is bought or sold, is 

(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


based on a rate for each $100 worth of par valuation. A no-par-value stock, for 
tax purposes, is treated as if it had a $100 par valuation. Result is, the tax 


usually bears more heavily on transfers of no-par shares. 

For example, minimum tax on stock having market price less than $20 a share 
is 5 cents per $100 of par valuation. So, on 1,000 shares of $10-par-value 
Stock, the tax figures out at $5. But on the same number of no-par-value shares, 
it would be $50--a difference to the stockholder of $45 on each transfer. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. A seamstress who comes to your home regularly to sew for 
your family, bringing her own equipment and setting her own fees, isn't a 
household employe for whom you must pay Social Security taxes. So decides the 
Internal Revenue Service in a new ruling. She may, however, qualify for coverage 
as a self-employed person, and thus earn a Government old-age pension. 





TRUST FUNDS. This from a Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals decision: 
Legal expenses of contesting a Government tax claim against an estate 
which created a trust fund may be deductible on the trust's income tax 





return. Case involved trust property held for production of income. The 
Court ruled that the legal costs were “ordinary and necessary" expenses in 
the protection of that income, and so were deductible. 


POLIO VACCINE. The U.S. Public Health Service now says you can put away 
fears that a new polio vaccine--soon to be given a trial on a million school 





children--may turn out to be a "killer." 

In an official statement, PHS medical authorities discount talk started by a 
report that live polio virus had been found in tests of a few batches of the 
vaccine. They point out that every lot gets three tests in each of three 
separate laboratories; suspicion in just one of the nine is enough to get the 
whole batch tossed out. Vaccine to be used in the mass trial will contain only 
dead virus and will be absolutely safe, PHS declares. 

Adds Dr. Jonas E. Salk, who developed the vaccine and who has given it to 
8,000 children--including his own--without ill effect: Some pilot lots were 
deliberately given inadequate treatment to find out how dependable the tests were. 


WEATHER. April's proverbial showers will mean little to the drought- 
stricken Southwest, these maps based on the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook show: 


TEMPERATURE TO APRIL 30 PRECIPITATION TO APRIL 30 
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FOR TODAYS 


COoOmM PACT 
MOTOR DESIGN 


There are, as you know, new NEMA Standards 
for electric motors ... more power in less space. 


When you look for a new NEMA frame motor, 
look for the one that is built on a solid founda- 
tion...it carries the Fairbanks-Morse Seal of 
Quality. 


The Standards are new.. But the Idea Is Not 


Like the recent Fairbanks-Morse developments 
in other lines, the new F-M motor is the result 
of a basic engineering philosophy: More Per- 
formance in Less Space—a 120-year tradition 
at Fairbanks-Morse. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS e DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 
AND ENGINES «+ PUMPS e SCALES + RAIL CARS + HOME 
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TO MEET THE GROWING NEEDS of industry for more 
complex aluminum shapes, we have expanded our extrusion 
plant to provide more extrusions in a wider range of shapes 
and sizes. 

This is only part of our vast expansion. Before year’s end 
we will have the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the 
primary aluminum made in this country. This will be two 
and one-half times as much as the whole industry produced 
prior to World War II. re et 














KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, OAKLAND, CALIF 











We are proud to serve American industry by providing 
the production capacity that has helped end the shortage of 
aluminum in this country. 


And we shall continue to be dedicated to the service of 
American industry — because serving manufacturers, rather 
than manufacturing our own end products —is our business. 


By working hand in hand with our customers, we believe 
we can help turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into 
realities —bringing all America better products at lower cost. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 


Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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PLENTY OF CASH, BUT 


WILL PEOPLE SPEND IT? 


Buying power is holding up 
better than you expect in a slump. 

Only a minority has less in- 
come. More people have more 
money coming in than ever. 

Grand total, after taxes, is just 
a shade under the 1953 peak 
and not heading much lower. 


People are making only a little less 
money today than they were at the 
peak of the boom. 

Thanks to tax cuts, the amount left 
over after paying taxes is even closer 
to the boom-time level. 

So, this curious trend is seen in the 
midst of recession: Many millions are 
now getting more money, rather than 
less. In fact, official data strongly sug- 
gest that a great majority are doing as 
well as they did in the best period of 
1953 or even better. 


Very Close to All-Tim 


AT THE PEAK OF THE BOOM 


LAST SUMMER— 
INDIVIDUALS 


were getting .. . $286.8 billion o year 


TAXES 


were taking .. . $ 37.0 billion a year 


$249.8 


LEAVING for 
spending or saving 


Only a minority, though a substantial 
group, is bearing the brunt. These are 
most of the farmers and those workers 
who have lost their jobs or work fewer 
hours per week. 

Reassuring—this is the implication of 
the over-all picture for businessmen. 
True, they can count on having some- 
what fewer prospective customers now 
than at the boom peak—especially for 
autos, appliances and other things that 
can be put off. On the other hand, the 
customers who still are in the market 
have more to spend. 

Right now, many of them are using 
surplus income to build up savings in the 
form of bank accounts, life insurance, 
bonds and other investments and to pay 
off debts. Getting these people to spend 
more is proving to be quite a problem. 

But the figures show there is plenty of 
opportunity for salesmanship, new ideas 
and price cuts to pep up retail markets. 

How high incomes are is shown in 
the chart on this page. The total amount 


NOW— 


INDIVIDUALS 
are getting less . . $282.9 billion o year 


BUT TAXES 
also take less. . . $ 33.3 billion a year 


There is 


Billion a year 


received by individuals, on an annual 
basis, dropped 900 million dollars in 
the fourth quarter of 1953 and 3 bil- 
lions in the first quarter of 1954. 

Taxes also dropped about 3.7 billions a 
year. So the amount lef*, to be spent or 
saved, is down only 200 millions a year— 
less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

Wages and salaries in factories, mines 
and other commodity-producing indus- 
tries fell most. They are down 5.3 billions 
a year or 6 per cent, compared with the 
1953 peak. Government pay is running 
about 1 per cent less. Railroad pay rolls 
are down almost 5 per cent because of 
layoffs. 

Farmers incomes, according to federal 
economists, are continuing to slip, but 
only slightly. 

On the other hand, investment in- 
come, in the form of rents, dividends 
and interest payments, is rising. The 
current rate is almost 3 per cent more 
than in the third quarter of last year. 

(Continued on page 74) 


(Estimate for 1st quarter, 1954) 


sm LEFT. 2 $249.6 


Billion a year 


THUS, people now have just a shade less income 


for spending than at the top of the boom. 





Source: Commerce Department, except 1954 estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 


BRINGS CUSTOMERS CLOSER! 
International Air Parcel 
Post cuts days, weeks from 
Overseas shipping time. 
Speeds up payments! 


SAVES MONEY! One pound 
packages go to Germany for 
only $2.30 — from any Post 
Office in the U.S.A.! 


NO RED TAPE! Requires just 
two simple shipping labels. 


International Air Parcel 
Post gets priority handling 
all the way! 


For more information and 
rates call your Post Office. 
- 


AIR Pa cel Post é 


® and Air Mail 


— 
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Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 
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Special Report 





. . . Cuts from lost overtime 
have hit several million 


These dollar totals tell only part of 
the story. They don’t show how many 
people are affected by changes in in- 
come. 

One measure of this is given in a 
poll of consumers taken early this year. 
The poll was sponsored by the Federal 
Reserve Board and conducted by the 
Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan. 

It showed that 41 per cent of those 
questioned had more money coming in 
early this year than they had coming in 
a year ago. Thirty-four per cent reported 
no change in income and 23 per cent 
said they were making less money. 
Farmers and their hired hands were not 
covered by these figures, 

Hardest hit, of course, are the workers 
who have lost their jobs. About 2 mil- 
lion have lost nonfarm jobs since last 
August. More than a million of these are 
factory wage earners. 

Industries employing 9.3 million others 
report a cut in their average weekly pay 
envelopes compared with September, 
when wages and salaries were near the 
peak level. This estimate is based on 
Labor Department figures. 

Less overtime and shorter hours mean 
smaller pay for the average worker in 
these manufacturing industries and also 
in mining, construction, gas and electric 
utilities and laundries. Some of these re- 
ductions are probably only seasonal. 

Most of the nation’s 5.5 million farm 
operators have seen their incomes shrink- 
ing, at least since 1951. Currently, 
federal economists say, farms that raise 
corn and use it to fatten cattle and hogs 
are doing a bit better than they were a 
year ago; in other types of farming, in- 
come continues to decline very slightly. 

These figures indicate that close to 17 
million, counting farmers, may be worse 
off than they were last summer, This 
would be about 25 per cent of those who 
were then at work, including military 
personnel. 

Fortune smiles on the great majority. 

Industries employing about 20 mil- 
lion workers report that the average 
weekly pay for each is more than it was 
last September. For the average worker 
in these industries, pay raises have more 
than offset any cut in hours. 

Such gains may have come to about 
5.8 million factory workers, plus many 
more millions employed in stores, ware- 
houses, the motion-picture industry 
and on the railroads. 

Office workers, for the most part, have 
not been hurt. Many of them continue 
to get routine raises. 

(Continued on page 75) 








Not Just a File... 


AN INSULATED FILE! 
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This is a Hercules insulated steel file 
ied fire-resistive by Underwriters’ Lab- 
ne. Its locking arrangements c 
be tailor-made for you, on one or all drawers, 
with key or combination locks or both 
It not only keeps but protects vital papers— 
at point of use—when in use or not—24 
day. And it costs only about doubles 
in ordinary steel file. See your Meilink 
dealer or write Meilink Steel Safe Company, 
1672 Oakwood Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


with Msuiwk ith for keeps 








your headquarters 


in St. Louis 
‘worecs “Mayfair 


Sbennox ST. LOUIS 


TELETYPE SL 139 
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. .. One group losing income 
spends nearly all it makes 


Most people working for the federal, 
State and local governments are making 
as much as they were a year ago; in 
some cases, State and local public em- 
ployes have been given raises. The drop 
in government pay rolls is due to a small 
reduction in the number of people in the 
armed forces and in federal bureaus. 

Landlords are getting more money. 
Bigger dividend payments are going to 
many of the nation’s 6 million stock- 
hoiders. Bigger interest payments go to 
some 24 million families that have sav- 
ings accounts and bonds. 

The fortunate are more numerous 
than the unfortunate. But they don’t in- 
sure business against a drop in sales. 

Most of the people who are worse off 
are in an income group that spends al- 
most all that it makes. Their losses in 
income mean almost equal reductions in 
their purchases. 

Many of the people who find them- 
seives better off, including some skilled 
workers, spend less than they make. 
Bigger incomes for them may mean big- 
ger savings, unless they are induced to 
step up their purchases. 

Expectations, of bigger or smaller in- 
comes, will have a lot to do with this 
decision to save or spend. 

Tne Federal Reserve Board poll 
throws some light on what people expect 
from the future. It seems that most non- 
farm consumers—about 64 per cent— 
expect to be making as much or more 
money a year from now. Only 15 per 
cent feel definitely they'll be making less. 

Outwardly, these figures suggest a 
confident public. However, 64 per cent 
is the smallest vote of confidence record- 
ed in this poll since 1946. The gloomy 
group is the largest since 1950. A rela- 
tively large group is uncertain or, for 
some other reason, made no guess. 

Actually, further losses of income are 
not likely to be great, unless the reces- 
sion picks up speed, (At the moment, 
it seems to be leveling off.) 

The Economic Unit of U.S. News & 
World Report estimates that, if the dip 
in incomes continues at the January- 
February rate, people will be getting 
about 275.7 billions a year, before taxes, 
at the end of 1954. This would be about 
4 per cent less than the 1953 peak. 

income after taxes, on that basis, 
would be 242.9 billions a year, down less 
than 3 per cent from the peak. 

Many business leaders see, in this 
situation, a challenge. The way to end 
the recession, they feel, is to push sales, 
appealing especially to the millions of 
well-heeled consumers who could spend 
more if they would. 
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A RECORD 
14% POUND BROOK 
TROUT 


Our “native” American brook trout is seldom caught in weights over five pounds, 
Few have ever been caught that even approached the record: a 14% pounder, 
landed on the Nipigon River, Ontario, back in 1916. 

More beautiful than smart, and more crafty than spectacular, the brookie is 
the traditional challenge to an expert. Strong jawed, aggressive, quick to take 
advantage of sharp ledges, snags and white water, he’s a clown, an acrobat, and 
a river boat gambler. 

The angler who beats the record must know every trick in the game from 
stalk to landing. In the end he will have caught the spirit of American trouting. 

Another of America’s Favorites . . . is Atlantic Bond. In the nation’s industry 
Atlantic Bond has made an outstanding record: ten of the twelve largest in- 
surance companies, eight of the country’s leading tobacco companies and 
fifteen of the eighteen largest banks in Eastern United States use Atlantic Bond 
business paper for better-looking office forms or letterheads. Specify the choice 
of top businessmen — Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE * MAKERS OF 





For a full-color sheet showing America’s Favorite Fresh Water Fighters, attractively illustrated and ~ 
suitable for framing, ask your printer or write on your letterhead to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine, 
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1940: 9 Ibs. of plastics 


. S. 


Plastics used yearly by the average family. 








1954: 83 Ibs. of plastics 


‘ 








1960: 152 Ibs. of plastics 


(estimated) 


® 


PLASTICS CONSUMPTION SOARS 900% SINCE 1940; 


TO DOUBLE PRESENT LEVEL BY 1960 


What does this growth mean to your business? 


More sales power. The warmth, color, durability and economy 
of plastics have captured the imagination of American consumers. 
What further proof of their appeal is needed than the unprece- 
dented growth headlined above? 


More production power. Dramatic new developments in plas- 
tics offer your business or industry design possibilities and pro- 
duction economies hitherto unknown to industry. 


Plastics are built on pioneering —a ceaseless search for new 
materials, methods and equipment—an endless improvement of 
quality standards. 


Are you fully aware of these daily developments, and the 
specific benefits they offer your business? 


It’s wise, and easy, to keep informed. Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s Executive Newsletter, published regularly as a service 
to management, is yours for the asking. Just mail this coupon today. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1303, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
Please send me regular mailings of Monsanto’s Executive Newsletter. 


Name & Title 





Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State 








The “Who’s Who” of American 
industry uses the big six of plastics: 
styrene, phenolics, cellulosics, 
vinyls, aminoplasts and polyethylene. 
Is your business represented here? 


Automotive. 
Aviation 
Appliances 

Building Supplies 
Electrical Equipment 
Foundries 

Furniture 

Home. Furnishings 
Housewares 
Packaging 

Paints and Coatings 
Paper Products 
Shipping 

Toys 

Utilities 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Debate in Britain: 


CAN U.S. BE TRUSTED 
TO HANDLE THE H-BOMB? 


America’s H-bomb tests set off a chain re- 
action of alarm in London. 

Britons are asking: Will the U.S. ‘‘go it 
alone” in a hydrogen war, ignoring allies? 
Does Britain hold a veto over use of the U. S. 
bomb? Is it time to talk disarmament with 
Moscow? On April 5 the House of Commons 
called for Eisenhower-Churchill-Malenkov 


From the text of the debate in the House of Commons, 
April 5, 1954: 


Mr. Attlee: We believe that civilization today is in grave 
danger... 

It has been stated that the bomb that was discharged 
would put out of action the metropolitan area of New York 
City; this is a very great extent. It is capable, too, of being 
increased in size. It could devastate the area of London, and 
it could equally devastate Moscow, Paris, Sydney or any 
other of the great cities of the world. Besides this, it is quite 
clear that the area of danger in the explosion of these bombs 
is very great. The fate of the Japanese fishermen is a proof 
... In fact, it would appear that whole regions can be made 
unsafe for human beings, animals and perhaps also for vege- 
tation... 

We are asking for high-level talks between the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. Malenkov to discuss 
not just the question of the hydrogen bomb and of dis- 
armament but to discuss the problem that faces the world in 
the existence of the hydrogen bomb. Why do we ask this? 
What prospect is there of anything 
emerging? I believe that the minds of 
people all over the world are disturbed 
at this hydrogen-bomb explosion. I am 
sure this is true of the United States of 
America. It is true of this country and 
I sense from the recent note by Mr. 
Molotov that this is also felt in the 
LOB yen |e 

I think, too, it is a world-wide fear 
and that it will grow, and I believe 
that it should be encouraged to grow. 
I want every man and woman in the 
world to be acutely aware of the danger 
in which they stand, the danger that 
affronts civilization .. . 

The forces of destruction will keep 
piling up. We cannot stop these things. 
It may be that the knowledge of how to 
make these weapons may get more and 


more extended. Incidents leading to "SIDS... 2 
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—British Information Services 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 





. our duty to speak out’ 


talks on the bomb. That vote came during one 


of the bitterest debates postwar London has 


known. 

Printed here are excerpts from the debate, 
which included speeches by Prime Minister 
Churchill, Foreign Secretary Eden, and Clem- 
ent Attlee, Socialist leader and frequent critic 
of the U. S. 


war continue, the burden of armaments presses on the na- 
tions and causes impatience. 

The only way open to us seems to be to make a new ap- 
proach to world problems with the consciousness of this 
great danger. After all, all other problems are really dwarfed 
by this. But I do not think it can be done just by discussing 
weapons. One must discuss causes. Inevitably there must 
be compromise. But I think that there must be a real effort 
to effect some understanding, to live and to let live . . . 

Prime Minister Churchill: We are all naturally concerned 
with the prodigious experiments which are being carried out 
in the Pacific, but I do not think that there will be any dif- 
ference between us that we would rather have them carried 
out there than in Siberia. 

We might, I think, reflect for one moment, at the beginning 
of this debate, on how we should feel in this House this after- 
noon if it were the Soviet Government instead of the United 
States Government which were carrying out this test series 
of hydrogen explosions and were circulating to the world 
films and photographs of what they look like. Indeed, before 
we come to anything else, let us all thank God for spar- 
ing us that. It would, indeed, be a dark 
day if the Soviet Government were able 
to confront the free world with this 
sort of demonstration and to tell us 
what they would like us to do about 
them, and about quite a lot of other 
things as well. 

I in no way detract from the somber 
picture which the Right Honorable 
Gentleman, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion [Mr. Attlee], has painted, but our 
present position is certainly not as bad 
as it would be if circumstances were 
altered as I have suggested. In fact I 
believe that what has happened, what 
is happening, and what is to happen 
in the near future in the Pacific Ocean, 
increases the chances of world peace 
far more than the chances of world 
war. I also believe that we have time— 
though not too much time—to survey. 
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the problems which now confront us and the whole world 
and to talk them over in their new proportions, not only in 
public discussion but intimately and privately with our 
American friends and allies. That, of course, is what we shall 
do and what we have been doing. 

When saying this I must also repeat what I said last week, 
that I shall not ask the United States Government to stop their 
series of experiments, which will go on throughout April. 

After full consultation with our technical experts I can re- 
peat the assurance which I gave, “that there is no foundation 
for the suggestion that these explosions are ‘incalculable’ in 
the sense that those making the tests are unable to set limits” 
—even if not exact limits—“to the explosive power of the 
bomb, or to calculate in advance what the main effects will 
be.” The biological aspect of experiments of this character 
also requires profound study. Hitherto the physical has been 
the main subject of discussion. If it were proved, for instance, 
that a very large number of hydrogen explosions could, in 
their cumulative effect, be detrimental to the health or even 
the life, of the whole human race (without any need for a 
declaration of war upon itself) the effect would certainly 
afford a new common interest between all men, rising above 
military, political, or even ideological differences. The biolog- 
ical aspect must certainly receive the constant study of sci- 
entists in every country. 

I am assured by our scientists, I may say, that the re- 
mainder of the series of experiments contemplated in the 
Pacific could not possibly affect appreciably such an issue, 
as some of these biologists have led us to suppose. 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (Labor): Do they know what is 
happening? 

The Prime Minister: We must not forget, moreover, that 
no one has more interest in being right in this particular 
matter than the people of the United States, who have the 
greatest need to take all precautions since the Marshall 
Islands are much nearer to them than to us, or indeed to 
most other nations. My own impression is that this biological 
aspect tends to be greatly exaggerated .. . 

The gulf between the conventional high-explosive bomb 
in use at the end of the war with Germany on the one hand, 
and the atomic bomb as used against Japan on the other, is 
smaller than the gulf developing between that bomb and the 
hydrogen bomb. That is now in large-scale production, I 
believe, in the United States, and also, I believe, to a less 
degree, and possibly in a less potent form, it is in large-scale 
production in Soviet Russia. No words which I could use 
are needed to emphasize the deadly situation in which the 
whole world lies . . . 


It does not, however, follow that the hydrogen bomb is 


peculiarly favorable to the Soviets. Their enormous expanse 
of territory, which seemed to limit the atomic bomb to a 
very large number of military and quasi-military targets, is no 
longer able to give the same immunity to the far wider effects 
of the hydrogen bomb and the clouds of radioactive dust and 
vapor to which it may give rise. To us, in this over-crowded 
island, and to the densely populated regions of Europe, the 
new terror brings a certain element of equality in annihila- 
tion. Strange as it may seem—and I beg the House not 
to disdain it—it is to the universality of potential de- 
struction that I feel we may look with hope and even with 
confidence. 

Turning to our relations in these matters with the United 
States, the United States Government are bound by their laws 
unless and until Congress alters them. We have no agreement 
with them which entitles us to claim any form of joint au- 
thority. They are acting entirely within their rights as agreed 
between them and the late [Labor] Government. I am al- 
ways ready to bear responsibility where I have power, but 
if there is no power there can, I think, be no real responsi- 
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bility. Whether we like it or not, that is the position which we 
found when we came into office two and a half years ago... 

I do not really see why I should be blamed. When, after 
the election in 1945, I quitted the office of Prime Minister 
which I had held during the war, our position was very dif- 
ferent. I feel that it will be in the national interest, and can 
do nothing but good on both sides of the Atlantic, if I now 
make public for the first time the agreement which I made 
in 1943 with President Roosevelt, which was signed by both 
of us at Quebec. 

President Eisenhower has informed me that he is content 
that I should de so . . . Here are the salient facts. I wrote 
them out myself those many years ago: “It is agreed between 
us first, that we will never use this agency against each other.” 
That might even appear to have a jocular aspect, as we were 
all such close allies, fighting, but it was meant to show that 
the agreement extended far beyond the limits of the war . 

“Secondly, that we will not use it against third parties 
without each other’s consent. Thirdly, that we will not, either 
of us, communicate any information about tube alloys” (the 
code name) “to third parties except by mutual consent. 
That fourthly, that in view of the heavy burden of production 
falling upon the United States as a result of a wise division 
of the war effort, the British Government recognize that any 
postwar advantages of an industrial or commercial character 
shall be dealt with as between the United States and Great 
Britain on terms to be specified by the President of the 
United States to the Prime Minister of Great Britain. The Prime 
Minister expressly disclaims any interest in these industrial 
and commercial aspects beyond what may be considered by 
the President of the United States to be fair and just and in 
harmony with the economic welfare of the world.” 

Then followed detailed arrangements to insure full and 
effective collaboration between the United States and Britain 
and Canada, including the setting up of a committee in 
Washington to consider combined policy. The House will 
find all this set out in the document. 

That was how things stood when the Socialist Govern- 
ment came into office. Any changes that have taken place 
from that position in the interval are their responsibility or 
their misfortune, and not mine.. . 

Mr. Attlee: I do not understand the Right Honorable 
Gentleman saying that we abandoned any precautions, We 
did not abandon any of these agreements; we carried them on 
with the United States Government. Unfortunately, the 
Senate passed the McMahon Act, which prevented them 
carrying out those agreements, 


1954: WHO LET PLEDGE LAPSE? 


The Prime Minister: They [the Attlee Government] aban- 
doned the agreement, or took action which enabled the 
agreement to be destroyed. [Interruption.] Honorable and 
Right Honorable Gentlemen opposite must not show so much 
uneasiness in the matter. I feel they have no ground for here 


reproaching their successors with the consequences [Honor- _ 


able Members: “Withdraw.”] I have nothing to withdraw ... 

It can, of course, be said that in the fourth article of my 
agreement with President Roosevelt I abandoned all rights 
to the control of industrial and commercial nuclear power 
and left them entirely to the President of the United States. 
He was to act in accordance with what he considered was 
fair and just and in accordance with the welfare of the world, 
whereas the Socialist Government regained these rights in 
return for sacrifices in the share of the control of the military 
aspects. 

I was, however, quite sure when I drafted this passage 
that it would never be in the interest of the United States 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Earth awakens, and the cycle of 
the seasons begins again—sow ... 
ripen... harvest... rest. 


And through them all—through 
rain and sun, wind and snow— 
steel will stand up in fencing 
made for years of service. 


J&L barbed wire and woven wire 
fence are examples of J&L Steels 
that stand the important 
tests—on the job. 
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to keep a monopoly of commercial atomic energy. The 
exchange which was made by the late Government lost us all 
right of control and even of information on the military 
aspects. As for the commercial, that has now, after 11 
years, been offered to the whole world by President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals made in the address to U.N. of eighth 
December last .. . 

The question which has long confronted us is our rela- 
tions on this subject with the Government and peoples of 
the United States. Intimate talks, of course, there have been 
both with President Truman and President Eisenhower. 
Private conversation is one thing, formal action is another. 
[An Honorable Member: “It is the same thing with you.”] 
In 1951, when I was a private person, I asked President Tru- 
man to agree to the publication of the Quebec Agreement 
because I was cross-examining the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man [Mr. Attlee], then Prime Minister, in the House upon 
the subject at that time. He appealed to me not to make 
such a request in public and, being in a private station, I de- 
ferred. 

President Eisenhower, like his predecessor, is equally 
bound by the McMahon Act, and the determination evi- 
dent up to the present of Congress to maintain it. British rep- 
resentatives are bound by what happened in the time of the 
late Government. We have no means but friendly persuasion 
of inducing Americans either to desist from their series of ex- 
periments, even if we desired them to, or to supply us with 
secret information about them, and generally in the atomic 
sphere we have no means of compelling them if their law 
forbids it. 

The President is seeking from Congress more latitude in 
the application of the McMahon Act. I trust that nothing will 
be said in the House today which will arouse needless antag- 
onism .. . in Congress or throughout America. Nothing could 
be more disastrous to peace than a grave dispute between 
Britain and the United States... 

Yesterday, the Honorable Member for Coventry, East 
[Richard Crossman, Labor] in one of the Sunday papers 
wrote: 

“On Monday when the H-bomb will be debated Sir Win- 
ston must tell Mr. Eisenhower and Mr, Dulles that they can 
either scrap their new H-bomb strategy ind join with Brit- 
ain in the plan for high-level talks, or else face the prospect 
of going it alone.” 


IF U.S. LEFT EUROPE— 


If this line of thought were adopted it seems almost cer- 
tain that the “agonizing reappraisal” of which Mr. Dulles 
spoke in another connection would follow. If the United 
States withdrew from Europe altogether—she might withdraw 
from Europe altogether—and, with her three-quarter circle of 
hydrogen bases already spread around the globe, she would 
face Russia alone as she certainly could. I cannot doubt that 
war in these circumstances would be nearer than it is today 
when the anxiety of the United States, to their abiding hon- 
or, is so largely centered upon the safety and freedom of 
Western Europe and the British Isles. . . 

The very inferiority of Russia in atomic and hydrogen 
weapons would make it necessary for them to use to the ut- 
most their enormous preponderance in conventional warfare. 
A simultaneous counterattack on Western Europe would be 
the only form of immediate reprisal and of securing territorial 
hostages which the Soviet Government could take, so, al- 
though we still have the Channel, the British Isles would be 
laid open to every conceivable form of air attack . . . 

I can repeat that we have full confidence in the humanity 
and sense of fair play of the United States and of their desire 
to maintain the close and friendly relations with us which 
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are the foundation of our alliance and of the security of the 
free world ... 

It seems to me that, with the Geneva Conference impend- 
ing at the end of this month, you could hardly pick a more 
ill-chosen moment to propose a meeting of the heads of states 
and governments. I had certainly thought that we must see 
what happens there before attempting to use what is, after 
all, a very unusual reserve procedure. 

It must also be remembered that the position of a President 
of the United States is intrinsically different from that either 
of Mr. Malenkov or me. We are only heads of governments. 
The President is the head of the state, and he may well take 
a different view of his duties in time of peace to that his 
predecessors took of their duties in time of war. 

When in May last year I suggested a personal and to some 
extent informal meeting of this character, the situation was 
different from that which exists today. Stalin had just died, 
and Malenkov had newly assumed the leadership in Russia. 
I thought it would be a good thing if friendly personal rela- 
tions could be established between leaders, and if we could 
form a clearer view of what was then called the “new look.” 
I am still in favor of that, but the topic has changed .. . 

As we go forward on our difficult road, we shall always 
be guided by two main aims of policy. One is to lose no op- 
portunity of convincing the Soviet leaders and—if we can 
reach them—the Russian people, that the democracies of the 
West have no aggressive designs on them. The other is to 
insure that, until that purpose has been achieved, we have 
the strength necessary to deter any aggression by them and 
to ward it off if it should come. 

John Strachey (Labor): . . . We are sometimes asked why 
we seem always to criticize the acts of the American Govern- 
ment rather than the Russian Government. If that is so, sure- 
ly it is just because we are allies of America. It’s not very 
much use in this House criticizing acts of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. We do not flatter ourselves that anything we say 
here is likely to have an immediate or direct effect there. We 
are closely allied with America and it is inevitable—it is ac- 
tually our duty—to speak out when we consider actions of 
our great and powerful ally to be misguided . . . 

With American policy such as it is today, I suggest strong- 
ly that the Government should inform the American Gov- 
ernment that so long as there are American bomber bases on 
the soil of the United Kingdom, we must have assurance 
that no nuclear weapons will be dropped from anywhere on 
anywhere without prior concurrence of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment ... 

Foreign Secretary Eden, concluding debate: I think the 
House should bear in mind what we have been trying to do 
in these last few years in this disarmament business; not 
only us but the Right Honorable Gentlemen opposite [La- 
borites] in their day. 


PEACE MOVES: THE RECORD 


From some of the speeches, one would think that the Rus- 
sians were archangels longing ‘to join any peaceful organi- 
zation and that only we were stopping them from joining 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization], observing 
atomic regulations and all the rest of it. The actual facts are 
very serious and must be borne in mind .. . I recall one sen- 
tence which, I must say, seems to sum up our position as it 
has been: “We really cannot get anywhere without frank 
and detailed discussion.” I must tell the House that, so far, 
that is what we have been unable to get from the Soviet 
Government. 

That does not mean, of course, that we shall not go on try- 
ing to get it in the light of new events, but it is necessary 
that we should realize what the past records. 
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MALLARD DUCK FAMILY on a Pacific Northwest tree farm. In this part of the country, plenty of rain, g soila unshine c 
to produce abundant forest growth. On such forestland, favored by nature, tree farmers grow and harvest timber as a continuing crop. 


sood wood grows in abundance on western tree farms... 


Vertical and horizontal siding add beauty 
and charm to this home built of Western 
lumber. Versatile wood is adaptable to 
individual tastes in architectural style. 


In the United States, certain areas of land are more suitable for growing 
trees than any other crop. This is particularly true in the Pacific North- 
west. In this area, a natural combination of mild climate, good soil and 
rugged terrain produces wood of superior quality. The moist western 
mountain slopes provide a perfect natural environment to grow long- 
fibered Douglas fir for structural lumber and plywood. Damper lowland 
areas produce clean, straight-grained western hemlock and light, weather- 
resistant western red cedar. Western hemlock is easily worked and is very 
durable. This species is also used to make finest quality chemical cellulose 
fiber products. Growing on the high, dry inland plateaus east of the 
mountains are ponderosa, sugar and white pine... all characterized by 
soft texture, even grain and good finishing qualities. 

America’s 4.878 privately owned tree farms consist of more than 30 
million acres of tax-paying forestland dedicated to grow, protect and har- 
vest timber in repeated crops forever. All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
lands are managed as tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington 


for a free copy of our booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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EARLY TIMES 


NOW-— AMERICA’S TOP SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKY 


TIS 15 THe w: es wast 
MISKY THAT 
HitueKy wiskits FAMOUS 


All over the country, more people every day are calling for 
Early Times. The top selling straight whisky in America—at 
any price. A look at the scoreboard will tell you why. Early 


Times is all whisky, fine whisky, every ounce a man’s whisky. al uss 





Every drop of this premium quality whisky is bottled at the MY Tag Oey cou” 


peak of perfection...and enjoyed at the peak of flavor. You eee ge 





just can’t miss when you call for Early Times—the finest 


whisky money can buy. 
86 PROOF 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY «+ EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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FROM KOREA 


THE LOSERS 


SEOUL: Rebuilding _ battle-scarred 
Korea—both South and North—is proving 
to be almost as difficult a job as it was 
to end the war. 

The United Nations and the Commu- 
nists each have announced plans to make 
the two halves of Korea into “show 
windows” of their respective systems. 
The U.S. voted millions of dollars for 
immediate aid to South Korea and more 
is to come. China pledged the equivalent 
of 350 million dollars’ worth of aid to 
North Korea in the next four years, and 
the Soviet Union promised another 250 
million. 

But, for different reasons, neither side 
has made anything like spectacular 
progress since a truce silenced the guns 
last summer. On both sides of the truce 
line, Korean reconstruction is lagging 
far behind the blueprints. 

President Syngman Rhee wants new 
factories, a merchant marine, highways 
and luxury hotels to attract tourists into 
South Korea. He wants to industrialize 
the country to make it economically in- 
dependent. Mr. Rhee argues that his 
people need something tangible—in the 
form of plants, public buildings and 
superhighways—to help them forget the 





SEOUL’S SIDEWALKS 
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Korean economics is based on souvenirs and ruins 


war and give them confidence in the 
future of their country. 

U.S. officials insist, however, that Ko- 
rea’s first need is for consumer goods. 
Huge imports of capital goods, they 
argue, would only unleash inflation. Fac- 
tories begin to pay off after two or three 
years—but by that time the battle against 
inflation could be lost. They want to lick 
inflation first, then build factories and 
mills on a solid economic foundation. 

The Americans are getting their way, 
and the dizzy spiral of prices has slowed 
down in South Korea. Private enterprise 
is burgeoning. Civilian cars, hidden dur- 
ing the fighting, have been patched up 
and converted into taxis. Youngsters do 
a lively business selling Japanese foun- 
tain pens and watches to the American 
GI’s. There is more food and warmer 
clothing now than at any time in years. 

Still, a life of austerity stretches ahead 
for the South Koreans. It probably will 
take three to five years for living stand- 
ards to reach the point where they were 
before the war. 

And nothing is going to come of Syng- 
man Rhee’s dream of an industrialized 
Korea—at least for the present. Some 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Mr. Executive: 


IS YOUR OFFICE 
LIFE A PARADISE 
OR A RAT RACE? 





What goes on in 
4 your company? 


What secret struggles for power 
go on behind-the-scenes? What 
men are playing the game 
sharply —buttering the boss, 
scheming for the key spot, 
scratching for the advantage— 
jockeying for the juicy job 
on top? 

And what of those women 
behind the men...the svelte, 
silken women who unsheathe 
their claws when the struggle 
gets tough? 

M-G-M has made a great 
drama .of the best-seller chat 
tells of a skyscraper tower where 
the rule of life is fang and claw 
...and has brought it to the 
screen boldly, brilliantly, in the 
big-star tradition! 


M-G-M presents 


"EXECUTIVE SUITE” 


STARRING 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JUNE ALLYSON 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
FREDRIC MARCH 
WALTER PIDGEON 
SHELLEY WINTERS 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
LOUIS CALHERN 


with 
DEAN JAGGER - NINA FOCH 


TIM CONSIDINE ¢ Screen Play by 
ERNEST LEHMAN e Based On the Novel by 
Cameron Hawley « Directed by ROBERT WISE 
Produced by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 


Watch for it at your motion picture theatre | 
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Vinco Spline Gage Engineers Can Locate and Correct Your Spline Gaging 


A 
Specialist 
is Your 

Best 
Bet 


Troubles as Expertly as a Navigator Can Determine a Ship's Position 


The needless loss of time and money, 
caused by splined parts not being inter- 
changeable or failing in operation, is 
amazing. If this is happening to you, 
don’t hesitate, call in a Vinco spline gage 
specialist. : 

You will discover, as have so many other 
successful manufacturers, that the recom- 
mended corrective measures will clear up 
gaging confusion and reduce production, 
assembly and service problems. 

Such programs improve quality and 
reduce costs! In practically every case 
they have more than paid for themselves 
—proof that a specialist IS your best bet. 


Vinco Corp., 9109 Schaefer Hwy., 





BR a KS 


We'll see you in booth 121 
at the A.S.T.E. Exposition 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 
(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue ® 
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. . . Life of South Koreans 
will be rugged for years 


heavy machinery is arriving for the mines 
and textile mills, but five years from now 
Korea’s manufacturing will represent 
only 14 per cent of national production, 
an increase of 5 per cent, 

In the Communist North, neither 
China nor the Soviet Union is paying off 
pledges to rebuild the country. Peiping 
made the gesture of canceling North 
Korea’s war debts and Russia agreed to 
postpone collecting wartime credits. But 
these things cost the Russians and the 
Chinese nothing. North Korea, impov- 
erished and nearly destroyed by war, is 
in no position to pay debts, anyway. 

Despite the widespread devastation 
all through North Korea, however, mem- 
bers of the neutral inspection teams at 
the entry ports through which all traffic 
is supposed to flow report unofficially 
and with surprise that the movement of 
goods from China and the Soviet Union 
is “extraordinarily light, considering 
North Korea's rehabilitation needs.” 

Communist aid thus far has gone into 
rebuilding the North Korean Army, de- 
veloping new airfields and better trans- 
portation from the Yalu River to the truce 
line. The Communists, obviously, in- 
tend to get North Korea’s warmaking 
potential in shape before they begin to 
think about civilian reconstruction. 

Russia’s Premier Malenkov promised 
the North Koreans large grants of aid to 
restore the war-smashed hydroelectric 
power plants on the Yalu. As before the 
war, however, most of the power of these 
plants will go to Manchuria. It may be 
two years before the plants are able to 
furnish power to North Korea’s rice mills. 

The Chinese turned schoolhouses and 
public buildings back to the Koreans, 
but in most cases the Koreans had to 
repair the damage done by two years of 
military occupancy. The Chinese also 
helped build schoolhouses just behind 
the front lines, but half the timber col- 
lected by the Koreans for the buildings 
was seized to build new fortifications. 

On both sides of Korea’s demilitarized 
zone—the line that marks the truce—the 
scars of war are as livid now as they were 
a year ago. And, even if present rehabili- 
tation plans are carried out, the scars will 
be a long time disappearing. 

The Koreans—their land divided at the 
middle now as it was before the shoot- 
ing started—still hear talk of the two 
segments being spruced up as model “dis- 
play cases” of the Communist world and 
the free world. But, up to now, neither 
South nor North Korea has much of any- 
thing to display except ruins. 
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Recently a manufacturer who planned to make a new 
electric coffee percolator came to Revere with a va- 
riety of problems. The first concerned the selection 
of a metal which would assure a quality product, yet 
be capable of economical fabrication in his plant. A 
Revere Technical Advisor consulted with the com- 
pany’s design engineers, and recommended copper in 
a temper suitable for deep drawing. The suggestion 
was based on the fact that this metal is ideally suited 
because of its excellent forming 
characteristics, the fine finish 
obtainable, and the ease with 
which it can be plated. 

In order to give further as- 
sistance in the development of 
the new product, a thorough 
study was made of the custom- 
er’s production equipment. It 
was pointed out that there were 
several possible methods of mak- 
ing the percolator body. Mutual 
analyses pointed out the best of 
these. This activity was espe- 
cially appreciated, because the 
manufacturer had previously 
done little with copper, having 
worked chiefly with aluminum. Both metals, of 
course, can be put through the same equipment, but 
since they have different characteristics, switching 
from one to the other requires special consideration 
of such matters as tooling, annealing, and finishing. 

During the period of trial runs and initial produc- 
tion Revere continued to work closely with the cus- 
tomer. Today the percolator is used daily in the 
homes of a growing number of satisfied owners. The 





fact that the manufacture of this new product started 
so smoothly and quickly was due in large part to the 
desire of the customer to collaborate completely with 
the Technical Advisory Service, and take full advan- 
tage of our experience and knowledge. 

First Revere contact was with the Purchasing 
Department. That is standard procedure. Subse- 
quently it was made possible for us to work with 
the design and tool engineers, methods engineers 
and production supervisors, in 
fact with practically everybody 
who had a position of responsi- 
bility in regard to the new prod- 
uct. 

Some Revere customers ask 
only for Revere Metals; others, 
as in this case, seek our engi- 
neering and production know- 
how, obtained over many years 
in the field. Our special techni- 
cal services, please understand, 
are not billed; they are a part 
of our contribution to the wel- 
fare of American industry, with 
which our own welfare is so 
inter-woven. Naturally, such 
services are provided on a confidential basis, and trade 
and production secrets are respected. 

Suppliers to every industry are just as eager as is 
Revere to win fast friends and loyal customers. 
Therefore it is suggested that no matter what mate- 
rials you buy, nor what you produce from them, you 
take your suppliers into your full confidence. Adding 
their knowledge and skill to yours should pay you 
well, at no extra cost. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
SEE ‘“‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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LATEST PLAN TO HEAD OFF STRIKES 


Secret Vote, More Power to President and States 


STRIKE 


VOTE: 


How It Will Work 


(If plan of House Labor Committee becomes law) 

















If STRIKE 


is approved 


If deadlock continues, union fixes 
STEP 3. 


Two months before contract 
expires, union and employer start 
negotiations. 


One month later, if no agreement 
has been reached, federal mediator 
enters dispute to seek compromise 
settlement. 


Within 10-day period before strike 
date, a secret-ballot vote is taken 
among employes by State or local 
government agency. Poll is 
arranged for and financed by Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


by majority vote of all employes, 
strike can be started on scheduled 
date with protection of Taft-Hartley 
Act. Employer cannot fire the 
strikers for walking out, but in some 
cases strikers can lose jobs if replaced 
by other workers during strike. 





If STRIKE is 





might fire the strikers. 


union has a choice: (1) It can call off 
the strike and negotiate further with 
employer; (2) It can go on strike 

and take its chances. The employer 
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Union leaders are beginning 
to ask this question: 

Is Congress getting ready to 
crack down on strikes again? It's 
a question raised by proposals 
that may become law in 1954. 

Ideas such as the following 
are getting serious consideration: 
Require workers to vote approval 
by secret ballot before striking; 
give the President more power 
to prevent strikes. 


There is a move on in Congress to 
make it harder for unions to call 
strikes. At the same time, an effort is 
under way to make strikes less attrac- 
tive to workers by extending the Presi- 
dent’s authority to prevent them. 

These moves are showing up in pro- 
posals to rewrite the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Ideas now advanced still have a long 
way to go before becoming law—and 
they may never become law—but they 
are drawing enough support in both 
House and Senate to keep unions on 
the anxious seat. 

This is what is being proposed: 

Workers would face possible loss 
of jobs if they struck without first 
voting in favor of a strike by se- 
cret ballot. This would apply to 
both small and large strikes coming 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

A walkout threatening a national 
emergency, such as a big coal strike, 
might be prohibited by an injunc- 
tion with no time limit. Or the Presi- 
dent could ask Congress for special 
legislation dealing with the dispute. 

States would get more power to 
outlaw strikes creating local emer- 
gencies, such as public-utility shut- 
downs. 

These proposals, now being considered 
in Congress, brought protests from labor 
leaders. A CIO spokesman accused the 
House Labor Committee particularly of 
trying to “undermine the effectiveness of 
unions” with its proposals. He declared 
that the strike-vote proposal reflects an 
attempt to drive a wedge between union 
leaders and the membership. Other ideas 
of the Committee, the CIO charged, 
would “practically eliminate the right to 

(Continued on page 88) 
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America’s Highway Lifelines Need Rejuvenating 


Highways are America’s lifelines. Over 
them about 34 of all workers reach their 
jobs, nearly 9/10 of all farm products 
reach their market, a large part of all 
raw materials gets to factories and fin- 
ished products to consumers. 


In disasters, relief usually comes via 
the highway. Highways are strategic for 
national defense movements. 


Building and maintaining highways 
practically stopped during the depres- 
sion and war years. As a result there now 
are 55,000,000 vehicles on a highway 


system designed for 22,000,000. And 
that traffic is wearing out old roads 
faster than new ones are being built. 


America’s highway lifelines are being 
strangled. A sound, orderly program is 
required to reopen them. 


There are more than 3,000,000 miles 
of roads in America, but a fraction of the 
mileage carries most of the traffic. A 
little more than 1% (38,000 miles called 
the Interstate System) handles 20% of 
all the traffic volume. It is main roads 
such as these that need attention first. 


Where new pavement is needed it 
should be concrete. Concrete roads usu- 
ally earn more in gas taxes than they 
cost to build and maintain. They thus 
produce revenue to finance the building 
of urgently needed additional mileage. 


Other types of pavement usually earn 
less than they cost to build and main- 
tain. That leaves less and less money 
for essential new construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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THE MANHATTAN 21. Newest style concept 
in a TV console—two extended range 
speakers, 21” screen, cordovan, blond 

or russet, as low as $249.50. 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND BETTER BUY 




















“TAKE” 
the washroom test 


Recently, a large Philadelphia baking 
company* made a one-week, one-floor 
test of Mosinee Turn-Towls against 
two competing brands. Here are the 
results: 

Cost of Towel No. 1 ....... 

Cost of Towel No. 2 ....... 

Cost of Turn-Towl .......... 





In terms of both cost and quality, re- 
sults were so conclusive in favor of 
Turn-Towls that this company installed 
them throughout the plant. 

*Name on request 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 _West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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. . . Notice of strike 
would bring balloting 


strike.” Sponsors of the bills deny the 
CIO charges. 

What will happen if these ideas get 
into law can be shown by taking typical 
cases as illustrations. 

Strike votes would be provided for 
by one of the amendments approved by 
the House Committee. Any strike now 
handled by federal mediators would be 
subject to the strike-vote requirement. 
This would include walkouts in a single 
shop or factory, as well as nation-wide 
disputes, except for railroad and _air- 
line cases now under the Railway Labor 
Act. 

The chart on page 86 shows how the 
voting procedure would operate. To il- 
lustrate in more detail, a steel dispute 
can be traced through the strike-vote 
procedure. 

The CIO Steelworkers Union is pre- 
paring for a new round of wage talks 
with the steel industry. The law now 
compels the union to file notice 60 days in 
advance of the contract-expiration date, 
June 30. Steelworkers officials will meet 
with the employers during May. If no 
agreement is reached, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service will inter- 
vene and seek to bring about a settle- 
ment, during June. 

If the strike-vote plan of the House 
Committee were in effect, these added 
steps would be required: About the mid- 
dle of June, the Steelworkers would 
notify the Mediation Service of intention 
to strike on July 1. The Service would ar- 
range with State labor agencies or other 
State or city officials to conduct elections 
by secret ballot among 600,000 em- 
ployes of the steel mills. The vote would 
be held between June 21 and the strike 
deadline. Expense of the elections would 
be paid out of federal funds by the Me- 
diation Service. 

It is possible that emploves of some 
mills would favor a strike while others 
would vote against it, would favor ac- 
cepting the company offer. A voting unit 
might consist of one mill, or of the work- 
ers of a single company, depending upon 
how the bargaining unit was set up orig- 
inally. The steel union negotiates sepa- 
rate contracts with each company, al- 
though insisting on the same pay raise in 
them all. Under the proposed procedure, 
the union might not be able to strike in 
some mills, where the vote was negative. 

In the event that a majority of the em- 
ployes of the unit—the mill or the com- 
pany, as the case might be—voted in 
favor of striking, the Committee pro- 
posal would give the walkout the status 
of a “protected activity.” This means 

(Continued on page 89) 





“Birthday Plan’ Brings 
You Many Happy Returns! 


Hundreds of satisfied users of Shaw-Barton’s 
Birthday Plan report many happy returns — 
in customer good will, in tangible sales. It’s 
a perfect way to remember your most impor- 
tant customers on a day that’s most important 
to them — and make them remember you. 


You simply give us a list of those customers. 
We learn their birthdays, package and mail 
the gifts of your choice to reach them on the 
right day. Any Shaw-Barton remembrance 
you choose is certain to win gratitude ex- 
pressed in warmer business relations. 

Your Shaw-Barton representative will be glad 
to show you how you can cash-in on the happy 
returns from a Birthday Plan tailored to your 
business. Invite him in when he calls or write. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











mn 
CINCINNATI 
you'll like the 


NETHERLAND or TERRACE 
IPILANZZA\ mores 


When in Cincinnati, your best bet is the 
friendly air-conditioned Netherland or Ter- 
race Plaza Hotel. 

You'll feel “at home” with the perfect service, 
the most modern accommodations, and ex- 
cellent food. 

Unexcelled facilities for business gatherings 
of all kinds. 


John G. Horsman, General Manager 


Owned and operated by 


Thos. Emery’'s Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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. . . Under Smith plan, 
union would run voting 


that the mill could not discharge the 
strikers merely because they walked out. 

However, as under existing rules, this 
“protection” would not prevent an em- 
ployer from replacing the strikers with 
new workers during the strike. The law 
allows the strikers to be replaced, unless 
the employer caused the strike through 
some violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Officials point out that it is more diffi- 
cult to replace strikers with new workers 
than to issue a blanket order firing every- 
one who walked out on strike. 

The Committee plan would make a 
strike more of a risk if the union failed 
to win majority support. For example, 
the Steelworkers could order the strike 
to begin even if the vote went against it. 
But the mill then could fire all of the 
strikers without having to show the La- 
bor Board that replacements had been 
found and put on the job. Or the strike 
leaders might be fired while other work- 
ers were rehired. 

Unions might find it hard to get the 
required majority vote, since it is to be 
based on the total number in the bargain- 
ing unit, not merely on those showing 
up for the election. The union would 
need to win support of at least 51 per 
cent of the employes in the unit, includ- 
ing nonunion workers. 

Another strike-vote plan is being 
proposed by Senator H. Alexander Smith 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, who is chairman 
of the Senate Labor and Public Weltare 
Committee. The Committee refused to 
put the idea in its bill, but Mr. Smith has 
said that he will introduce it when floor 
debate starts. 

The Smith plan, like the House Com- 
mittee proposal, calls for a secret-ballot 
poll of all employes in the bargaining 
unit, before a strike begins. The Smith 
proposal differs, however, in that the 
election would be conducted by the 
union under standards to be fixed in the 
law. A union, under the Smith plan, 
would need only a majority vote of those 
going to the polls, not a majority of all 
those in the unit. 

Penalties would be different, too. 
Under the Smith plan, if a union went on 
strike without getting the majority vote, 
the union could not get the help of the 
National Labor Relations Board for the 
next year. Thus, it could not obtain a 
bargaining election, could not file a 
charge of unfair labor practices against 
an employer. 

Injunctions against big strikes may 
be issued for indefinite periods under 
another amendment, adopted by the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 








| Nauspolaliar was this 


Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


plant’s big location problem...WHAT’S YOURS ? 


A manufacturer of specialty goods wanted 
to establish a new factory in the northeast 
market, close to large L.C.L. shipping ter- 
minals. He consulted the Industrial Loca- 
tion Service of the State of New York, and 
soon had complete data on several sites 
with proper transportation facilities. He 
was then able to choose the right location 
without delay. 

You can get complete, confidential infor- 
mation, free, from the Industrial Location 
Service on these site factors: Labor, sites, 
raw materials, transportation, community serv- 
ices, markets, power and fuel, available build- 
ings, and state regulations. 


GET FREE BROCHURE: ‘Industrial Location 
Services.’’ Also detailed physical map of N. Y. 
State. Write New York State Department of 
Commerce, Room 712, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, New York. 





“*WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS/4 
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IRON CITY BREWERY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Real Beer Since 1861 
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. . . Illegal strike could 
bring jail terms, fines 


The amendment gives the President sev- 
eral alternative methods for handling a 
dispute that would create a_ national 
emergency. 

Under the plan, for example, if John 
L. Lewis ordered a coal strike, the Presi- 
dent could use any one of the remedies, 
or several of them. He could ask for an 
injunction barring a strike indefinitely. 
The present limit of 80 days on court 
orders of this kind would be lifted. If 
the union insisted on striking, its officers 
could be fined or jailed for contempt of 
court. Heavy fines could be assessed 
against the United Mine Workers. 

Or the President might decide to ask 
Congress for a special law dealing with 
the dispute. Congress might outlaw the 
strike or fix settlement terms. Another 
choice open to the President would be 
appointment of a board of inquiry to re- 
port on issues in the dispute, without 
power to recommend a settlement. A 
vote of employes on the industry’s wage 
offer also could be ordered. 

Among other proposals to go before 
Congress will be provisions to give the 
States more power over strikes. The 
Senate committee approved a plan to 
let States take action when a walkout 
threatens to create an emergency which 
would affect the State but not the na- 
tion as a whole. 





Raises: Fewer 
And Smaller 


Cutbacks in production and employ- 
ment have had little effect on wages 
up to now. Pay increases are almost as 
frequent as last year, but the size of the 
raises has been reduced in some cases. 

A few statistics tell the story: 

During the first quarter of 1954, in- 
creases were not included in 8.6 per cent 
of the agreements studied by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc. Last year, the 
figure was 8.3 per cent. 

The “most popular” range of wage in- 
creases continues to be 4 through 9 cents 
an hour. Sixty per cent of this year’s in- 
creases were in that range, as compared 
with 51.5 per cent a year ago. 

Wage increases in the larger brackets 
declined. In the first quarter, 30.1 per 
cent gave raises of 10 cents or more, 
against 37.1 per cent in 1953. There 
also was a drop in the number of con- 
tracts with raises of 1 through 3 cents 
an hour. This year, 9.9 per cent fell in 
this group, against 11.4 per cert last 
year. 





Diplomatic Stopover 


Practically every celebrity who has ever 
visited Washington—prince or president, 
sultan or star—has come to the Sheraton- 
Carlton. State dinners are given from its 
gold services. Yet no hotel is more friendly, 
none quicker to call you by name. 

The Sheraton-Carlton makes unusual 
provisions for the privacy of the great. 
Statesmen appreciate the extra telephone 
in every bathroom, which becomes, in 
effect, a private telephone room. 


New FamMIty PLAN 
Children at no extra room cost 


The sense of tradition is soothing at the 

Sheraton-Carlton. Promotion is from the 
ranks; and to all its staff, the Sheraton- 
Carlton is a way of life. Yet, with air- 
conditioning and television, this legendary 
hotel is tuned to today. 
Sheraton Convenience. The Sheraton- 
Carlton, like the Sheraton-Park, also in 
Washington—and like all Sheratons in 21 
cities of the U. S. and Canada—is con- 
veniently located. All offer the same family 
feeling, yet each has its own individuality. 
New Family Plan. Children under 14, with 
adults, are welcomed at no extra cost for 
room in all Sheratons except New York. 


Free Reservations by Sheraton Teletype Service 
Just call your nearest Sheraton Hote 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


8) HOTELS 
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less lag here... 


less drag here 


J 
... cuts down needless office delays 


The simplicity of single-action operation introduced by Art 
Metal in the Speed-File effects savings you can multiply at 
every desk where papers are needed for reference. 


World’s fastest files to use, Speed-Files save a full third ot 


filing labor through Art Metal's ingenious drawer construc- 
tion and indexing. Papers arrive faster where they are wanted. 
Misfiling, which leads to costly delays, is minimized. Work 
gets done throughout the office with less fuss, less delay, 
more speed. 








ASK FOR these helpful Art ‘Metal aids 


in developing increased office efficiency . . . 
(] Simplified File Analysis 
( Faster Filing and Finding with Speed-Files 










Art Metal Speed Pile drawers 
are full hetrght, with enide 
rods, Uhey use standard-size 
inden enides, Dermiting 
direct transfer of contents 


from ordinary files 


Art Metal’s 66 years of file improvement service will pay 
you further dividends in reduced Hoor space requirements... 
actually a 40°, saving when you use 5-drawer Speed-Files in 
place of conventional 4-drawer files. 


Why not let Are Metal equipment and experience in office 
planning help you achieve maximum efficiency in office 
paper handling ? Your local Arc Metal dealer is listed in the 
Yellow Section under Office Equipment. Or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, 2, N. Y. 


For 66 years 
the hallmark 
of the finest 
in office 
equipment 
and systems. 
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NEW CAMPAIGN OF ATTACK 
AGAINST THE FBI? 


Is a new campaign of attack against the 
FBI under. way? Senator Barry Goldwater, 
Republican, of Arizona, thinks so and in a 
speech in the Senate recently gave as an 
example an article in Harper's Magazine 
written by Alan Barth, editorial writer of the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. Barth's article questions the quality of 


From Harper’s Magazine: 


FBI reports, cites cases. Senator Goldwater, in 
rebuttal, points to what he calls “adroit mis- 
representation” and says the Barth article is a 
“new smear campaign against the FBI.’ On 
page 112, Attorney General Brownell devotes 
his entire speech to praise of the FBI and its 
work. The full texts of the Barth article and the 
Senator's speech are printed below. 


HOW GOOD IS AN FBI REPORT? 
by Alan Barth 


It was a paradox of the mid-1940s 
that investigate reports of the Federal 


particular pains to point out—in the 
role of adviser to Secretary of State 


Bureau of investigation—despite the 
Bureau’s immense popularity and pres- 
tige—were widely discounted, if not 
disregarded, by responsible officials of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The FBI warned repeatedly of 
widespread infiltration of the Govern- 
ment service by Communists and by 
Soviet espionage agents. Yet, in many 
instances, these warnings went un- 
heeded. Among officials the FBI seems 
to have commanded more adulation 
thai respect. 

In the course of his inquest of last 
November into the Harry Dexter 
White case, Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell offered an explanation of this 
paradox. The previous Administration, 
he said, had been guilty of “blindness” 


A surprising number of 
high Government officials— 
both Democrats and Repub- 
licans—took no action when 
the FBI reported “spies” or 
“security risks” on_ their 
staffs. Was something wrong 
with the reports? Are they 
now being dangerously mis- 
used by politicians? (Al- 
though Mr. Barth is a mem- 
ber of the Washington Post 
editorial staff, his article ex- 
presses only his personal 
views, and not those of the 


George C. Marshall two years after 
the FBI warning about him. At least 
one of the employes of the Office of 
Strategic Services accused of espio- 
nage, Duncan Lee, retained the full 
confidence of Maj. Gen. William 
Donovan [OSS Director in World War 
II], despite the FBI reports. Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster, named by the 
FBI as a central figure in a spy ring, 
had been the subject of previous 
warnings by Military Intelligence and 
the Civil Service Commission as well 
as the FBI; yet no less sternly up- 
right a man than the late Judge Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, then Under Secretary 
of War (and, like Donovan, a life- 
long Republican) reviewed Silver- 
master’s record and declared: 


and of “unwillingness” to face the facts 
of Communist penetration. If former 
President Truman alone had been re- 
sponsible, perhaps this disregard of 
FBI warnings could be dismissed as 
political “blindness” or as obtuseness. The responsibility was 
shared, however, by a variety of unquestionably sober and 
conscientious members of the Truman Administration. 
Harry White himself and a number of other persons who 
have been accused of espionage served under three succes- 
sive Secretaries of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the 
late Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, and John Snyder. One 
of the alleged spies, Harold Glasser, attended the Moscow 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers—as Senator 
Jenner [Senator William E. Jenner, Republican of Indiana, 
chairman of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee] took 


newspaper.) 
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“I have personally made an exami- 

nation of the case and have discussed 

it with Maj. Gen. G. V. Strong, G-2. 

I am fully satisfied that the facts 

do not show anything derogatory 

to Mr. Silvermaster’s character or loyalty to the United 
States .. .” 

And of course Alger Hiss, about whom the FBI warned in 
the same report that dealt with Harry White, was retained in 
a position of trust by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. 

If all these men were blind, then there must have been 
some common denominator of their blindness. It seems rea- 
sonable to look for this common denominator in the nature 
of the FBI reports on which their judgment was based—on 
which, indeed, the whole personnel-clearance program of the 
Federal Government was based. It seems reasonable, indeed, 
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to ask a question that has become in our time almost a form 
of lese majesty: How good is an FBI report? 

An FBI investigative report is one of the most confi- 
dential of confidential Government documents. Although it 
amounts to a laissez-passer or a lettre de cachet for its sub- 
ject, he is unlikely ever to glimpse it. FBI files become avail- 
able for public examination only in rare instances—when, for 
example, someone leaks a portion of their contents, or a Judith 
Coplon gets hold of a handful of them and is caught with the 
goods and brought to trial, or when an Attorney General elects 
to declassify a part of one for the edification of a congressional 
committee. It is extremely difficult, therefore, for an ordinary 
citizen to make any independent appraisal of the merits of FBI 
reports. We have some characterizations of them, however, 
from authoritative sources. 

Arguing against the surrender of FBI reports to a congres- 
sional committee in 1941, Robert H. Jackson—at that time 
Attorney General—said: “Investigative reports include leads 
and suspicions, and sometimes even the statements of ma- 
licious or misinformed people.” Mr. Hoover [FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover] himself gave the following clear account 
of the limitations of FBI reports at the very outset of his 
testimony last November before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee: 

“As the members. of this Committee know, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is a service agency. It does not make 
policy; it does not evaluate; it secures facts upon which de- 
terminations can be made by those officials of the United 
States Government who have the responsibility for taking 
whatever action is indicated. 

“We do not inject ourselves into legislative matters. We do 
not express opinions or draw conclusions in our investigative 
reports . 

“Since we are not an agency for decision as to action, we 
are legally, morally, and in good conscience obligated to 
relay all information and facts we secure to the responsible 
officials and agencies of Government.” 

Refusal to evaluate has been a cornerstone of FBI 
policy and practice ever since Mr. Hoover became the Di- 
rector of the Bureau in 1924. The restraint does him the 
greatest credit. It acknowledges a limitation upon police 
power which is basic to any free society, but which has not 
always been so plainly understooi by members of the legis- 
lature. On more than one occasion, Mr. Hoover has resisted 
congressional efforts to invest him with the authority of a judge. 


FACT FINDING ONLY 


In 1950, for example, when the House of Representatives 
passed legislation establishing a National Science Foundation, 
it provided that no one should receive one of the Foundation’s 
scholarships—which, incidentally, carried with it no access to 
classified information—unless the FBI certified him to be 
loyal to the United States. Mr. Hoover promptly pointed out 
the impropriety of authorizing a police agency to make such 
a determination. He persuaded the Congress to restrict him 
to fact finding and to place the responsibility for evaluation 
where it belonged. 

The refusal to evaluate has operated at the same time, how- 
ever, to justify the inclusion in FBI reports of a great deal 
of questionable material. 

Mr. Hoover's belief that “since we are not an agency for 
decision as to action, we are legally obligated to relay all 
information and facts we secure” has led to the relaying of 
“information” culled sometimes from knaves and _nitwits, 
sometimes from bigots, sometimes from persons whose own 
devotion to the United States ought to be suspect, sometimes 
from men or women with axes to grind or hatchets to bury 
in the skulls of employes whom they disliked. 
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In point of fact, FBI reports have sometimes included, in 
addition to what Mr. Hoover seems disposed to call unproved 
information, a good deal of material the point and pertinence 
of which are somewhat obscure. 

The FBI was responsible for investigating employes under 
the federal loyalty program, and the questioning of accused 
employes in hearings under this program was based on in- 
formation conveyed in FBI confidential reports. Some exceed- 
ingly odd questions were asked. One board member inquired, 
for instance, if an employe favored or opposed the segregation 
of blood in Red Cross blood banks; the question arose, he 
said, out of information given to the board that she had 
written a letter to the Red Cross about such segregation. 

In her careful study, “The Federal Loyalty-Security Pro- 
gram,” published by the Cornell University Press last sum- 
mer, Eleanor Bontecou provides interesting excerpts from 
transcripts of loyalty-board proceedings, which suggest that 
the FBI was giving the boards some strange stuff. In one 
hearing, an employe under interrogation, a married man, was 
confronted with the following assertion: “Information has 
been received that you expressed to others that you were 
opposed to the institution of marriage, which is one of the 
tenets of the Communist Party.” 

And in another hearing, according to Miss Bontecou, an 
employe was asked to explain this bit of “derogatory infor- 
mation”: 

“We have a confidential informant who says he visited your 
house an@ listened in your apartment for three hours to a re- 
corded opera entitled “The Cradle Will Rock.’ He explained 
that this opera followed along the lines of a downtrodden 
laboring man and the evils of the capitalist system.” 

On Nov. 18, 1953, Robert Morris, counsel to the Jenner 
subcommittee, read into the record information which he 
said came from “a summary of the loyalty files on [Solomon] 
Adler.” The summary contained information, Mr. Morris 
said, showing that “a high State Department official” stated 
that Adler was “intimately connected” with political discus- 
sions engaged in by Gen. George C. Marshall in China during 
1946-47. And another official, Mr. Morris said, reported that 
Adler “was critical” of the Chinese Nationalists in that period. 
What inference is a reader of this report supposed to draw 
from this “information”? 

In the furious Senate debate which took place in March, 
1953, over the confirmation of Charles E. Bohlen to be Am- 
bassador to Russia, Senator Pat McCarran [Democrat of 
Nevada] said on the floor that the security director of the 
State Department, R. W. Scott McLeod, had found that “he 
could not clear Mr. Bohlen on the basis of the FBI report,” 
and the Senator charged that Mr. McLeod had been “sum- 
marily overridden” by Secretary of State [John Foster] Dulles. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, assured by Mr. 
Dulles that “there is no derogatory material whatsoever which 
questions the loyalty of Mr. Bohlen to the U. S., or which sug- 
gests that he is not a good security risk,” voted 15 to 0 to ap- 
prove the nomination. Some members of the Senate continued 
to be troubled, nevertheless, by the “derogatory material” which 
the report admittedly contained, and kept pressing to find out 
about it. At last, after prolonged discussion, one member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Guy M. Gillette 
[Dem., of Iowa], gave the Senate the following account of 
one of the several items of derogatory information about 
which Secretary Dulles had told the Committee in detail: 


“SIXTH SENSE” DETECTING? 


“One of the derogatory reports—and it was a derogatory 
report, and Senators may evaluate it, along with members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations—concerned a person 
who said he possessed a sixth sense in addition to the five 
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senses all of us possess. He said that due to his possessing this 
sixth sense he could look at a man and determine whether or 
not there was something immoral about him, or something 
pertaining to moral turpitude in the man’s make-up, or some 
tendency on his part to take action that would not be ac- 
cepted in good society as moral action. This man said that he 
looked at Mr. Bohlen and, with this sixth sense of his, he de- 
termined that Mr. Bohlen was a man who did have in the 
back of his mind such a tendency toward immorality as to 
make him unfit.” 

Now, if there was much of this sort of stuff in FBI reports, 
it seems small wonder indeed that responsible administrators 
tended to discount them. To include in a report the maunder- 
ings of mystics may betoken a stern refusal to evaluate; but 
it does little to clarify the judgment of the man who must 
eventually do the evaluating. And this becomes especially 
true when the mystic is identified, as is commonly the case 
in FBI reports, only by some cabalistic symbol such as A-1 
or V-8. 


WHAT COPLON CASE REVEALED 


The most illuminating insight into the character of FBI 
confidential files was afforded by publication of the papers 
which Judith Coplon was charged with removing from the 
Department of Justice and attempting to pass on to a Rus- 
sian agent, Valentin Gubitchev. These lifted documents were 
introduced in the first trial of Miss Coplon in Washington 
over the protests of Justice Department spokesmen who 
argued that publication of them would imperil national se- 
curity. Federal Judge Albert Reeves, who presided at the 
trial, ruled, however, that the character of these documents 
was pertinent to the issue to be tried and must be submitted 
to the jury. 

“If it turns out that the Government has come into court 
.xposing itself,” he said, in a curiously felicitous phrase, “then 
it will have to take the peril. If it embarrasses the Govern- 
ment to disclose relevant material, then the Government 
ought not to be here.” 

Truly, the Government came into court exposing itself—or 
at any rate exposing the FBI—in a most embarrassing way. 
Publication of the files which Miss Coplon had with her re- 
vealed that they contained such delectable tidbits of “infor- 
mation” as the statement of an unidentified informant that 
she had observed her neighbors “moving around the house 
in a nude state” and that her 11-year-old boy said he saw one 
of these neighbors go out on the porch, undressed, to get the 
morning paper. 

These same files supplied the “information” that one of the 
assistants to the President of the United States had given 
some help in obtaining a passport for a trip to Mexico to a 
friend with whose wife, according to an informant, the 
presidential aide had once been in love. The files gave offi- 
cials of the Government responsible for evaluation the fol- 
lowing “information” concerning Frederic March, a distin- 
guished personality of the theater, who was neither an 
employe of the Government nor an applicant for a Govern- 
ment job. 

“Confidential Informant ND-305 advised Dec. 25, 1945, 
that the subject [Frederic March] partook in the entertain- 
ment program at a meeting sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for Russian Relief held at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, Dec. 8, 1945. The informant, who was one 
of about 13,000 attending the meeting, stated that Helen 
Hayes, a noted actress, and the subject portrayed a Russian 
schoolteacher and a Soviet soldier, respectively, in a skit, 
whereby they described the devastation of Russia by the 
Nazis at the battles of Stalingrad and Leningrad . . .” 

When one reflects upon the man-hours of study and re- 
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search that went into the compilation of this unevaluated 
goulash of “information and facts”’—and the ingenuity and 
effort expended by the Russians to gain possession of it—one 
cannot help wondering which was the more bamboozled, the 
U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R: What kind of fact finding is thisP What 
basis does it provide for the “determination” which must be 
made, as Mr. Hoover put it, “by those officials of the United 
States Government who have the responsibility for taking 
whatever action is indicated”? 

We may assume that these are not fair or representative 
samples of the FBI’s work. The stuff removed by Miss Coplon 
may have been no more than undigested material intended 
for the Bureau’s raw files; the stuff made public in the Bohlen 
debate or read into a Senate subcommittee record by its 
counsel pretty surely does not constitute the cream of FBI 
reporting. But these glimpses of FBI reports are the best that 
are available to us; and even when every reasonable allow- 
ance has been made, one is left with the impression that 
there was a good deal of surplusage in them. 

Obliged to discount the reports in part, administrators may 
well have fallen into a habit of discounting them in their 
entirety. Made impatient by reading that an employe “was 
critical” of the Chinese Nationalists or that he had contributed 
money to the Loyalists in Spain or that he had thought segre- 
gated blood banks undemocratic, an administrator might un- 
derstandably have been less patient than he should have been 
with an allegation in the same report that the employe was 
a Communist or a spy. And this is the more possible since 
such an allegation was commonly attributed to an informant 
unidentified save by a cryptic numeral. 

Although it eschews evaluation of the material it reports, 
the FBI, Mr. Hoover told the Jenner subcommittee, “of 
course has a duty to evaluate its sources of information.” One 
specimen of FBI source evaluation was provided by Mr. 
Hoover at the same hearing. “All information furnished by 
Miss Bentley which was susceptible to check,” he said, “has 
proved to be correct. She has been subjected to the most 
searching of cross-examinations; her testimony has been 
evaluated by juries and reviewed by the courts and has been 
found to be accurate.” 


ELIZABETH BENTLEY’S SCORE 


Now, this is by any standard a most generous estimate of 
Miss Bentley’s credibility—and one concerning which a 
reasonable man might choose to differ with the head of the 
FBI. In so far as her testimony has been evaluated by juries— 
and much of it has not been—it is an overstatement to say 
that she has been found by these juries to be uniformly ac- 
curate. Her most conspicuous success was in the Remington 
case [the case of William W. Remington, former Govern- 
ment economist]. She made three charges against Reming- 
ton: one, that he was a member of the Communist Party; 
two, that he paid Communist Party dues to her; and, three, 
that he gave her Government material which she was not 
authorized to receive. In the prosecution of Remington for 
perjury for his sworn denial of these charges, the Govern- 
ment dropped the first count; there was a hung jury in regard 
to the second count; Remington was convicted in regard to 
the third. 

Elizabeth Bentley went before a grand jury in 1948 and 
made detailed charges of espionage against 30 employes or 
former employes of the United States Government, Harry 
White among them. The grand jury did not indict a single 
one of the 30, Attorney General Brownell offered the Jenner 
subcommittee an explanation of this failure: “When he 
[White] came before the grand jury, of course, as I have 
made clear, I hope, in my original statement, much of this 
evidence against him was received by wire tap. Under the 
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rules of the federal courts, you cannot introduce before a 
grand jury or a federal court in a criminal case evidence ob- 
tained by wire-tap information.” Another explanation might 
have been that Miss Bentley’s testimony in the White case 
was the rankest hearsay. By her own admission, she had never 
even met Harry White. 

Since Mr. Brownell implies that the wire taps would prove 
White’s guilt, it is strange that he has permitted the public 
no glimpse of their content. The Attorney General told the 
Jenner subcommittee that the FBI report of Feb. 1, 1946, 
“contains much corroborative evidence which cannot be made 
public either because it would disclose investigative tech- 
niques of the FBI or because it might be harmful to the 
national interest.” But this can scarcely apply to the FBI 
practice of wire tapping. This particular FBI investigative 
technique has been unabashedly admitted by Mr. Hoover 
for some time. And it is hard to see how there could be any- 
thing harmful to the national interest in disclosing White’s 
own words as recorded. Others who have read the transcript 
interpret it very differently from Mr. Brownell. 

Although Miss Bentley’s testimony about White was mere 
hearsay, she gave direct evidence that Silvermaster, Mrs. Sil- 
vermaster and William Ludwig Ullman gave her microfilmed 
classified information to transmit to the Russians. This was 
espionage committed in time of war—a crime punishable by 
death as to which there is no statute of limitations. Wire-tap 
corroboration or no wire-tap corroboration, the grand jury 
could have indicted had it believed Miss Bentley. It evi- 
dently did not believe her. 

Still one more point needs to be borne in mind. To hand 
down an indictment, a grand jury does not need to be con- 
vinced of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. It needs to be 
convinced only that there is sufficient evidence against an 
accused to warrant requiring him to stand trial. Respecting 
some of the persons accused by Miss Bentley, the Govern- 
ment administrators apparently came to the same conclusion 
as the members of the grand jury. Perhaps there was no 
greater culpability in the one case than in the other. 


A CRY OF “WOLF"? 


Perhaps American officials cannot be expected to accept 
a policeman’s evaluation of the reliability of an anonymous 
informant. Perhaps American officials are reluctant to turn 
their backs upon a trusted associate on the mere basis of 
hearsay in an investigative report. Perhaps the reports made 
by the FBI, with their fuzzy mélange of unevaluated material, 
compelled discounting. Perhaps the comprehensiveness of 
their denigration invited doubt. Perhaps, like the boy who 
cried “Wolf,” the FBI had lost in some degree the confidence 
of its clientele. 

Harry White may have been a traitor and a spy. But the 
simple say-so of a prosecutor and a policeman does not make 
him so. The same may be said, and ought to be said, of the 
living individuals summarily accused and condemned by 
Messrs. Brownell and Hoover. If Lauchlin Currie and Duncan 
Lee and Harold Glasser and Frank Coe and Solomon Adler 
and all the others whose names were so easily spilled before 
the Jenner subcommittee committed crimes, there are courts 
of law in which they can be tried. 

Consider the case of Solomon Adler, a man who has en- 
dured the shadow of accusation for nearly a decade. He was 
among those accused by Miss Bentley, and he was among 
those inferentially condemned by Hoover and Brownell. Yet 
the evidence against him had been presented to a grand 
jury which did not indict him; it had been considered by 
the loyalty board of his department which cleared him; it 
had been postaudited by the Loyalty Review Board—headed 
by Seth Richardson, a stanch Republican—which sustained 
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the clearance. And this judgment had been accepted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury whose responsibility it was to pass 
upon the fitness of Treasury employes. Adler continued to 
serve in the Treasury Department until 1950, when he left 
the Government of his own accord. Yet in 1953 he was 
named in a televised hearing before a Senate committee, 
on the authority of an ancient FBI report, as having been a 
participant in an espionage conspiracy—and this without trial, 
without a hearing, without even disclosure of the evidence 
against him. 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS'S VIEWS— 


» 


“Those trained in the law,” Mr. Justice Douglas said in an 
address last spring before the American Law Institute, “know 
that we need not give up due process of law in order to save 
ourselves from internal dangers, any more than we need 
submit prisoners to the rack or to other forms of torture in 
order to solve crimes. We have the means and the ability to 
protect ourselves by fair standards of procedure. There is 
despair only when we turn to totalitarian techniques to de- 
feat totalitarian forces.” 

A “police state” may fairly be defined as a state in which 
individuals can be condemned, without fair standards of pro- 
cedure, on the mere accusation of police authorities. The 
term “secret police” may reasonably be applied to a police 
force which uses secret informers, compiles secret dossiers, 
and carries on its investigative work in secret without effective 
restraint by civilian superiors. If these definitions have valid- 
ity, then the most disturbing inference growing out of the 
disclosures in the Harry Dexter White case is not that the 
Truman Administration was indifferent to Soviet espionage 
in the 1940s, but that the American public has become in- 
different to a dangerous extension of police power in the 
1950s. 

It should be said in fairness to Mr. Hoover that he has not 
sought this extension of power. It has been thrust upon him— 
by unthinking adulators and by an Attorney General who has 
not scrupled to use the confidential reports of the FBI for 
partisan political purposes. The very authority to determine 
guilt or innocence which Mr. Hoover once astutely rejected 
has now been pressed into his hands. 

And this time, strangely, he did not renounce it. It is true 
that when a member of the Jenner subcommittee asked him 
to comment on the Attorney General’s evaluation of the FBI 
report of Feb. 1, 1946, he protested that this would be to 
“violate the very tradition which I have meticulously adhered 
to over the years, namely that I will refuse to evaluate the 
contents of any report.” But the whole of his preceding pre- 
pared statement had been an evaluation. 

“Of course,” Mr. Brownell told the Jenner subcommittee, 
“no one could, with any validity, suggest today that there is 
any doubt that White was in this espionage ring.” 

The effrontery of this statement should have produced an 
immediate clamor for the Attorney General’s resignation. Why 
could no one suggest doubt about White’s guilt? The only 
answer seems to be: Because the FBI and the Attorney Gen- 
eral had proclaimed him guilty. They identified no new wit- 
nesses and presented no new evidence against him. They 
merely asserted that their case was conclusive. It was, by any 
criteria of the American past, contemptible to do this in the 
case of a dead man, without producing proof of the accusa- 
tion. It was doubly contemptible to do it in the case of a man 
whom a grand jury had declined to indict. In a single easy 
sentence, an Attorney General of the United States brushed 
aside the protection against false accusations afforded by the 
constitutional stipulation that “No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury.” 
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“APATHY” OF PUBLIC 


But the disquieting aspect of what occurred lies neither in 
the recklessness of Mr. Brownell nor in the complaisance of 
Mr. Hoover; it lies in the apathy of the press and the public. 
American newspapers, with no more than a few honorable 
exceptions, accepted Mr. Brownell’s condemnation without 
trial as unprotestingly as Pravda and Izvestia accepted the 
Malenkov condemnation of Beria. 

In 1924, when he was Attorney General, the late Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone abolished the Division of Investiga- 
tion which had played an ugly part in the arrest and deporta- 
tion of aliens under the Attorney Generalship of A. Mitchell 
Palmer and established in its place a Bureau of Investigation 
with J. Edgar Hoover as its Director. In doing so, he issued 
the following statement regarding the Bureau's role: 

“There is always the possibility that a secret police may 
become a menace to free government and free institutions 
because it carries with it the possibility of abuses of power 
which are not always quickly apprehended or understood . . . 

“The Bureau of Investigation is not concerned with po- 
litical or other opinions of individuals. It is concerned only 
with their conduct and then only with such conduct as is 


forbidden by the laws of the United States. When a police 
system passes beyond these limits, it is dangerous to the 
proper administration of justice and to human liberty, which 
it should be our first concern to cherish. Within them it 
should rightly be a terror to the wrongdoer.” 

“There are probably several million reports on individuals 
in the FBI files,” former Attorney General Francis Biddle 
observed recently. Are they concerned only with “such con- 
duct as is forbidden by the laws of the United States”? If 
not, they can become, in the hands of a police chief less 
scrupulous than Mr. Hoover, or in the hands of an ambitious 
politician, a terrible instrument of oppression. 

How good is an FBI report? 

Without impugning in any way Mr. Hoover’s indubitable 
patriotism and zeal, or the excellence of his Bureau’s record 
in law enforcement, the time is overdue to ask the question. 
It is imperative to ask it for three reasons: first, because the 
available evidence would seem to suggest that the value of 
an FBI report depends upon who is evaluating it; second, 
because counterintelligence is too important today to become 
a political shotgun for those who hunt heretics instead of 
spies; and third, because a skeptical attitude toward the 
police is an indispensable attribute of a free people. 





A Senator's Reply: 


““SMEAR CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE FBI’ 


by Senator Barry Goldwater 


The following address was de- 
livered in the Senate on March 29, 
1954: 


Mr. President, in March of this year 
there appeared in Harper's Magazine 
an article entitled “How Good Is an 
FBI Report?” written by Mr. Alan 
Barth. If I were asked to select one 
agency of the Federal Government in 
which the American people have im- 
plicit faith, I would choose the FBI. 
This agency has always conducted 
itself in a proper manner and has 
never been brought into the white 
spotlight of public criticism until the 
present time. 

Because I feel a great pride in this 
institution, and because I feel that I 
share this pride with all Americans, I 
cannot let go unanswered this article 
to which I referred, which was written 
by an eminent writer for the Washing- 
ton Post, Mr. Alan Barth. If Mr. Barth 
had followed a logical path to his con- 
clusions, and if he had substantiated 
his remarks by way of higher authority, I feel he would have 
believed his conclusions unjustified and would have withheld 
publication of his story. 

The FBI has been the chief target of attack by Commu- 
nists, their stooges and apologists for years. A new effort is 
now apparent. The Daily Worker, Communist leaders and 
apologists have been seeking a way to impede and thwart the 
FBI in its job of protecting our internal security. Frequently, 
they overplay their hands and expose themselves as the 
despicable swindlers that they are. One of the most notorious 
was the insidious Red master of stealth, Max Lowenthal. 
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SENATOR GOLDWATER 
“What kind of . . . study is this? 


Long a friend of persons in high of- 
fice, he was able to accomplish deeds 
of staggering proportions which bene- 
fited the Red masters of the Kremlin. 

The author, Alan Barth, long a top- 
ranking editorial writer for the Wash- 
ington Post, has come forward with an 
alibi as to why Communists were not 
weeded out of the Government. 
Barth’s explanation in his article, 
“How Good Is an FBI Report?” is so 
simple that it is rather ridiculous and 
it shows Barth to be either unaware 
of the truth or unwilling to develop it. 

As written, it appears that Barth’s 
purpose is to raise the bugaboo of se- 
cret police in an effort to undermine 
public respect for constituted author- 
ity. Like Max Lowenthal, Barth shows 
himself to be a master of adroit mis- 
representation. 

He would have his readers believe 
he is an expert in FBI procedure and 
security practices when he seeks to 
place the blame on the FBI for the 
failure to get Communists out of Gov- 
ernment. That is why I feel it necessary to call attention to 
this new smear campaign against the FBI and expose it for 
what it appears to be—a deliberate misrepresentation of 
truth. In doing so, I defend the right of Alan Barth to ex- 
press his opinions, but I feel it necessary to call attention to 
the fact that he has no right to misstate the truth. 

In the first place, what are the qualifications of the author 
to sit in judgment on the contents of FBI reports and by virtue 
of what authority is he able to give the alibi to Government 
officials who failed to act when warned? 

He has been an editorial writer for the Washington Post 
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since 1943. For brief periods, he worked in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and in the Office of War Information. 

The June, 1946, issue of Reader’s Scope contains an article 
by Barth against the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. This publication, it will be recalled, was published 
by Leverett Gleason, a director of the People’s Radio Foun- 
dation and the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, both 
well-known Communist fronts. 

For years, Barth has denounced loyalty programs, and his 
heart has bled for Communists, their stooges, spies and per- 
sons whose acts were akin to treason. 

The only conclusion I can reach is that the purpose of his 
Harper's article is intended as a defense for keeping Harry 
Dexter White, Harold Glasser, Duncan Lee, Sol Adler, Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster, Alger Hiss, Frank Coe, Lauchlin Currie 
and others of a similar ilk in the Government. 

The premise of this defense is the novel one that informa- 
tion in FBI reports is culled sometimes from knaves and nit- 
wits, sometimes from bigots, sometimes from persons whose 
devotion to the United States ought to be suspect, sometimes 
from men or women with axes to grind or hatchets to bury in 
the skulls of employes whom they dislike. He here makes a 
fraudulent representation, because there is not a member of 
Congress who has not time and again furnished information to 
FBI agents which is recorded in their reports, unless Mr. 
Barth, who has not been known to evidence much respect for 
the people’s elected representatives, lists us in the category 
of “knaves and nitwits.” Furthermore, the FBI reports have 
been scrutinized by experts in Government as well as by 
the courts and have not been found wanting. 

By his own admission, he states that FBI reports are con- 
fidential and that only in rare instances have FBI reports been 
made available, but then he proceeds, as though with some 
omnipotent power, to rule on all FBI reports despite the 
fact that very few have ever become available. In fact he 
refers to only four reports in his entire article. What kind of 
thorough study is this? How is he able to say that FBI reports 
as a whole are deficient? He cannot honestly make this state- 
ment, because he frankly does not know. 


WHAT FBI REPORTS CONTAIN 


At one point, he quotes a former Attorney General as say- 
ing FBI reports include leads and suspicions and sometimes 
statements of malicious persons as a reason for not making 
reports public. But he omits the very next sentence of former 
Attorney General [Robert H.] Jackson’s statement which reads 
as follows: : 

“Even though later and more complete reports exonerate 
the individuals, the use of particular or selected reports might 
constitute the grossest injustice, and we all know that a cor- 
rection never catches up with an accusation.” (Opinion of 
Attorney General, April 30, 1941.) 

He furthermore does not quote the major reason for 
keeping FBI files confidential, namely, that their disclosure 
would prejudice the national defense and would lend aid 
and comfort to the very subversive elements against which we 
must protect our country. 

He illustrates his incompetence to pass on security mat- 
ters when he questions the pertinency of information put 
into the record of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
on Solomon Adler, by asking, “What inference is a reader of 
this report supposed to draw from this information?” after 
setting forth Adler’s connections with high Government offi- 
cials in China in 1946-47 and the fact that Adler was critical 
of the Chinese Nationalists. 

Mr. Barth literally pleads Adler’s case, insisting that, since 
Adler remained in the Government until 1950, since he was 
cleared by the same Civil Service Loyalty Review Board 
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which cleared [William W.] Remington, and since he was 
not indicted, he must be lily-pure. Naturally, Adler stayed in 
the Government so long as he could be protected by such 
stalwarts as Harry Dexter White. The FBI could have sub- 
mitted a dozen reports, and it would have made little differ- 
ence, for example, if White was sitting in judgment, because 
his sponsor was White. 

Again we find evidence of disregard for the facts. Since he 
questioned one of the proceedings of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee he must have been familiar with what 
transpired at that session. Prior to receiving the information 
he questions, testimony of Whittaker Chambers was presented 
disclosing that J. Peters, the Soviet agent, had told him that 
Adler was sending a weekly report to the American Com- 
munist Party; and Elizabeth Bentley had testified that 
Adler was a member of the Silvermaster group, paid his 
dues through Silvermaster, submitted reports to the Soviets 
through Harry Dexter White, and made Communist contacts 
in China. 

It was further developed at the same hearing that Adler 
had left the country after leaving his job in the Treasury De- 
partment in May, 1950. It was pointed out in the same report 
that even the American Embassy in London had been in- 
structed to pick up Adler’s passport. The Internal Security 
Subcommittee tried to get Adler’s testimony, but obviously 
could not after he had left the country. The fact that 
Adler had been reported to be a Communist certainly makes 
most pertinent the information that he was a participant in 
high-level conferences in China and kept on the Govern- 
ment’s pay roll. 


FACTS OF REMINGTON CASE 


As a further illustration of the fraud perpetrated on the 
reading public by the author in his Harper's Magazine 
article, he makes reference to the Remington case. Here he 
politely called J. Edgar Hoover a liar because of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s testimony under oath before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security that the information furnished by Eliza- 
beth Bentley, which was susceptible to check, had proven 
to be correct. 

This, he says, is not so as far as “her testimony has been 
evaluated by juries” is concerned. With a display of a deft use 
of words, always characteristic of one gifted in dialectics, 
Mr. Barth relates that Miss Bentley made three charges 
against Remington: that he was a member of the Communist 
Party, that he paid party dues to her and that he gave her 
material which she was not authorized to receive. He then 
claims the Government dropped the first count, there was a 
hung jury on the second count, and a guilty verdict on the 
third count. 

Mr. Barth is entitled to advance any opinion or conclusion 
he desires, but when he takes to the pages of Harper's, he 
has a responsibility to be accurate in setting forth his facts. 
This he has not done. A court record on a conviction is a 
public record which Mr. Barth could check. If he did check, 
then his misrepresentations are all the more reprehensible. 
The record, contrary to Mr. Barth, reveals the following: 

First. Remington was indicted first on June 8, 1950, on 
the count; namely, his denial of Communist Party member- 
ship. On Feb. 7, 1951, he was convicted. Miss Bentley’s testi- 
mony was believed by the jury. The fact that this conviction 
was reversed by the circuit court on the basis of error in 
the judge’s charge to the jury in no way detracts from the 
veracity of Miss Bentley. Furthermore, this count is still out- 
standing. 

Second. Remington was again indicted on Oct. 25, 1951, 
on 5 counts, not 3 as Mr. Barth states, unless, of course, he 
was deliberately confusing the 2 indictments. 
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The five counts charged that Remington perjured himself— 

First. When he denied that he had ever, to his knowledge, 
attended Communist Party meetings. 

Second. When he denied that he had ever given Elizabeth 
Bentley or anyone else any classified information or any in- 
formation to which they were not entitled for the purpose of 
having such information sent to Russia. 

Third. When he denied that he had paid Communist Party 
dues. 

Fourth. When he denied that he had ever asked anyone 
to join the Communist Party. 

Fifth. When he denied that he had knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the Young Communist League at Dartmouth Col- 
lege until his preparation for his defense in connection with 
his 1950 indictment. Remington attended Dartmouth College 
between 1934 and 1939. 

Following his second trial, the jury returned the following 
verdict: 

Count 1: No decision, the jury could not agree. This count 
is still pending. Thus Mr. Barth is wrong when he said the 
Government dropped the first count. Miss Bentley’s  testi- 
mony corroborated by other witnesses stands unchallenged. 

Count 2: Guilty. Mr. Barth is again wrong as he said 
there was a hung jury on this count. 

Count 3: No decision, the jury could not agree. This count 
is pending. 

Count 4: Not guilty. This in no way detracts from Miss 
Bentley's credibility. 

Count 5: Guilty. 

Naturally, Mr. Barth could not be expected to admit he 
deliberately reported on the outcome of the Remington case 
falsely but the least he can say is that it resulted through in- 


‘advertence, in which case his respect for truth can be judged 


by whether he apologizes to Mr. Hoover and asks Harper's 
Magazine to correct his inaccuracies. 

In his Harper’s article, after observing that the FBI makes 
loyalty investigations, he then states: 

“The questioning of accused employes in hearings under 
this program was based on information conveyed by the FBI 
confidential reports. Some exceedingly odd questions are 
asked. One board member inquired for instance, if an em- 
ploye favored or opposed the segregation of blood in Red 
Cross blood banks.” 

Mr. Barth obviously means to infer that the FBI report con- 
tained some such information. But he should have refreshed 
his recollection. In his book “The Loyalty of Free Men’— 
page 116, Cardinal editions—he clearly states that the board 
member who asked the question was raising questions not in 
the interrogative which is based on the FBI report. Thus, 
any question of segregation of blood banks did not arise 
with the FBI. 

Ironically, he does not even take the Post’s own editorial 
page seriously, or he conveniently forgot the letter to the 
editor published in the Post on May 2, 1951, from Harry W. 
Blair, who asked the question for which he would blame 
the FBI. In this letter, Mr. Blair specifically credits the 
Metropolitan Police department with producing the letter 
which served as the basis for the question Mr. Barth de- 
plores. : 


“SIXTH SENSE” USEFUL? 


Mr. Barth, in an effort to cast doubt on FBI reports, quotes 
from the debates on the confirmation of a United States Am- 
bassador to Russia, a statement by an alleged informant who 
possessed a sixth sense and, without knowing how this state- 
ment was used in the FBI’s summary, he then proceeds in a 
clever manner to convey the impression that this might be 
typical of the contents of FBI reports. 
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At the time, I made inquiry as to the significance of this 
statement. An agency, not the FBI, had hired this man who 
had given the Ambassador’s name as a reference. Later, he 
was discharged as a homosexual. The records of the other 
agency reflect that the informant had learned to separate 
the “queer” from the men. He claimed he could spot them 
and has never made a mistake because he had a 
sense. 


sixth 


Contrary to Mr. Barth, when one claims he can spot a sex 
pervert by his walk and never make a mistake, it is of greatest 
importance to know how. If it is by a sixth sense, this at 
least is a cue to the reliability of the informant and an aid 
to those who must evaluate the reports. If Mr. Barth were 
really interested in fair play, as he would have us believe, he 
would have lauded the above statement which he now ridi- 
cules, because it aided the officials in evaluating that report 
which was admitted as derogatory and gave it the credence 
it deserved. 


REPORTS PUBLIC CAN SEE 


Up to this point, he has merely been laying the foundation 
for his chief evidence, which consists of several reports which 
are a matter of public record in the Federal courts in the Cop- 
lon case. Anyone who desires to do so can get these reports, 
and Mr. Barth certainly had access to them. 

Mr. Barth errs when he says Miss Coplon had such delec- 
table tidbits of information, which he enumerates, on her 
person when she was arrested. She did not. She had data 
slips on which was information of a substantive nature. These 
data slips are on file in court, and a matter of public record, 
but Mr. Barth would not have been able to smear the FBI 
had he stuck to the truth. The so-called frivolous material 
which Barth makes light of was not among the data slips. 

In all, there were 34 such data slips. At least it can be con- 
cluded they were of sufficient importance for a spy to copy 
and endeavor to sneak to the Soviets, as Judy Coplon had 
them with her when she was arrested. The reports quoted 
from by Barth were ordered produced by the federal judge, 
since the data slips in Coplon’s possession were made from 
these reports. 

It seems that Mr. Barth is seeking to minimize Judith Cop- 
lon’s damage to America, so he tries to discredit the FBI. 
The files he talks about were actually isolated reports of raw 
material. The file might contain scores of reports, and any- 
one who knows anything about security files knows that ac- 
cusations are proven or ‘disproven in subsequent reports. 

Since he represents himself as an expert, his error in con- 
fusing files with reports and data slips would not ordinarily be 
charged to lack of knowledge. His article speaks for itself. 
Had he been really concerned and had he really wanted to 
present the truth—like any honest newsman—he would have 
sought out the facts. 


ANALYZING THE EVIDENCE— 


Now, to analyze Barth’s evidence: 

First. Barth refers to “the statement of an unidentified in- 
formant that she had observed her neighbors ‘moving around 
the house in a nude state’ and that her 11-year-old boy said 
he saw one of these neighbors go out on the porch, undressed, 
to get the morning paper.” 

The actual report on file with the record in the Coplon 
case gives a full explanation. Contrary to Mr. Barth’s state- 
ment, the informant’s name and address appear in the report. 
He, not “she,” as he said, went to the FBI because he was 
suspicious of his next-door neighbor. The neighbor worked at 
the State Department while his Russian-born wife worked at 
OSS. They had frequent gatherings at their home of high- 
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ranking Army and Navy officers. On occasions, great secrecy 
was maintained when once a month a foreign-appearing per- 
son called at the house. The informant very well could 
have been suspicious by the marked contrast in his neigh- 
bor’s behavior, as, on other occasions when there was obvious- 
ly no need for secrecy, the man and woman moved around the 
house in the nude and on one occasion the man went out to 
pick up the newspaper in the nude—defendants exhibit 
113 A-6; transcript for June 10, 1949, morning session, pages 
6051-6057. 

So what, Mr. Barth, does this prove, other than a meticu- 
lous effort of an FBI agent to report fully, information fur- 
nished him which goes into the raw file, by a man whose at- 
tention was directed to extreme secrecy on occasions while on 
others, in marked contrast, the inmates went around in the 
nude? 

Second. Mr. Barth then seems to think FBI reports are of 
little value because “the files supplied the information that 
one of the assistants to the President of the United States had 
given some help in obtaining a passport for a trip to Mexico 
to a friend with whose wife, according to an informant, the 
presidential aide had once been in love.” 

Mr. President, it is very distasteful for me to bring these 
matters to the floor of the Senate, and make the references I 
have had to make; but they are in reply to an article which 
appeared in one of the nation’s outstanding periodicals, 
Harper's Magazine. Even though I approach this task with re- 
luctance, my loyalty to the FBI and my desire to have the 
truth disclosed compel me to make reference to names and 
situations which I might otherwise not feel appropriate or 
proper. 

The particular piece of information I was discussing was a 
lengthy report pertaining to Philip Levy which clearly shows 
that his passport application was held up because of a pos- 
sible involvement in a 1934 passport fraud concerning certain 
Communists, who have long records of involvement with 
Soviet espionage. The presidential aide was David K. Niles, 
who wrote a letter to the State Department vouching for the 
Levys and pointing out he found it hard to believe that they 
would engage in un-American activities. 

Obviously, it was important to find out what Niles’s con- 
nection was with the Levys. Information was developed that 
Niles, in fact, was an old friend of the Levys and “fell in 
love” with Mrs. Levy prior to her marriage. Certainly, this 
old friendship was relevant to Niles’s action, and I would think 
that Mr. Barth, if he truly were interested in fair play, would 
have commended the FBI rather than denounce it for supply- 
ing a motive for Niles’s action. Were it not for this informa- 
tion, one reading a cold report would at once wonder if 
Niles was acting on behalf of persons who were suspect— 
defendant's exhibit 119; transcript for June 10, 1949, after- 
noon session, page 5504. 


—AND MORE EVIDENCE 


Third. Mr. Barth then questions a reterence to Fredric 
March in a report, since he was neither an employe nor an 
applicant for a Government job. He, however, apparently does 
not question the propriety of the investigation of March, but 
merely the quality of the report. 

Surely, the FBI must investigate allegations of Communist 
Party activity and affiliations. The information im this report, 
which was only one of several reports, is specific and perti- 
nent to such an inquiry, although I hasten to add that it is my 
understanding that Mr. March, since the date of this report, 
has made his position clear and denies Communist Party 
membership or affiliation. The report, however, clearly shows 
there were other reports, and without all of them, neither 
Mr. Barth nor anyone else could give a full account of what 
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happened. But, as could be expected, Mr. Barth elected to 
quote one of the most innocuous bits of information in the 
whole report—defendant’s exhibit 106-A; transcript for June 8, 
1948, pages 5235-5250. It is, indeed, regrettable that Mr. 
Barth should have injected Mr. March’s name into the public 
forum at this late date and without making the full facts avail- 
able in his Harper's Magazine article. 

In his article, he refers only to the reports in four cases. An 
examination shows that even in regard to these four cases, 
for which he must have searched long and hard, he has given 
an incomplete and distorted account. Is the FBI to be con- 
demned on this basis alone? Certainly all officials of the Gov- 
ernment were not blind to FBI reports—as is evidenced by the 
fact that, on the basis of FBI reports, literally hundreds of 
unfit persons were ousted from Government jobs. 

Surely Mr. Barth would not say that the FBI's record in 
World War II was the fault of bad reports, when, throughout 
the war, enemy espionage was held in check and the usual 
wartime sabotage did not occur. 

Mr. Barth puts great stock in his argument by observing 
that Maj. Gen. William Donovan retained full confidence in 
an OSS officer, Duncan Lee, accused of espionage. But how 
can Barth honestly say Donovan retained Lee in the OSS with 
full confidence, after the FBI report? It is a matter of record 
that the FBI report went to the White House on Nov. 8, 1945, 
while General Donovan left the OSS on Oct. 1, 1945, a full 
month before the FBI even submitted the report. 

At the very outset, Barth directed a heavy blow toward 
the FBI by quoting from a letter from the Under Secretary of 
War, Judge Robert P. Patterson, attesting to Silvermaster’s 
suitability for Government service. What Mr. Barth did not 
say was that the letter was dated July 3, 1942, and Judge Pat- 
terson makes no reference to an FBI report. His letter did not 
clear Silvermaster on an FBI report; it was an Army report. 
Since Mr. Barth holds himself out as an expert on security, he 
must have seen part 3 of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee report, dated April’ 16, 1953, on “Interlocking Sub- 
version in Government Departments.” On page 122 appears 
Silvermaster’s memorandum dated June 9, 1942, wherein he 
specifically answers a document signed by Col. J. T. Bissell. 
Strangely, Mr. Barth is silent on Silvermaster’s shameful per- 
formance in invoking the Fifth Amendment, the details of 
which are set forth in the April 16, 1953, report of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, when, for example, Silvermaster— 
page 130—declined to answer whether he knew or had ever 
had conversation with Max Lowenthal. 

Mr. President, after attempting to discredit FBI reports, 
Mr. Barth then turns his guns on the grand jury, and would 
make the reader believe he had clinched his point by pointing 
out that the grand jury failed to indict Harry Dexter White. 
He chides the Attorney General for stating “much of this 
evidence against him was received by wire tap,” without mak- 
ing public the content of the intercepted conversations. Mr. 
Barth knows the answer, but it would not help his case to state 
that federal law prohibits the divulgence of intercepted mes- 
sages. Surely he is not so naive as to think he could bait the 
Attorney General into that trap. Likewise, Mr. Barth knows 
that subsequent to the appearance of White before the grand 
jury, the famed “pumpkin papers” became available, and they 
included handwritten messages from Harry Dexter White. 
But by that time, White’s death had cheated the grand jury 
out of an indictment for perjury, if not for espionage. 

Mr. Barth then moves to his favorite theme—the police 
state—which he defines in terms which do not exist. His deft 
use of words is reflected in his horror, not that the Truman 
Administration was indifferent to Soviet espionage, but that 
the American public has become indifferent to a dangerous 
extension of police power. 

What Mr. Barth seems to want is an abolition of all se- 
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curity measures and a cessation of exposure of Communist 
activities. 

The truth of this matter is that high Government officials 
took no action on FBI reports because they did not see fit to, 
and not because of the contents of the reports. It is time to 
call a halt to alibis, and it is time to close the ranks, to the 
end that the American way of life can be preserved for 
Americans. 

Mr. President, there is great danger in writing or saying 
anything not of a substantive nature about the FBI. Today 
the FBI stands as one of the great remaining bulwarks in 
this country against Communism. In submitting these observa- 
tions, I have merely tried to make the record crystal-clear, 
because a magazine of the caliber of Harper's has chosen to 
publish an article containing half-truths, and it displays either 
a reluctance to use the whole truth, or a desire not to do so. 

At the beginning of the last paragraph of the article, Mr. 


President, the author asks, “How good is an FBI report?” 
Because of the loose manner in which the name of the FBI is 
used in the article and because of the clear indication that the 
author either was not aware of the truth or was unwilling to 
develop it, I think the question which really should be asked 
is, How good is a story written by this author? In view of the 
article’s glaring defects and departure from the facts, it is to 
be hoped that, in the preparation of editorials for the Wash- 
ington Post, this author will follow more closely the newsman’s 
historic regard for the truth and nothing but the truth, in- 
cluding the full evidence available to him. 

Mr. President, that concludes my remarks, and I now yield 
the floor. 


(For the full text of Attorney General Brownell’s 
radio and television report to the nation on the FBI, 
see page 112.) 





FEDERAL JUDGE McCOLLOCH COMMENTS ON ATTACK AGAINST FBI 


Judge Claude McColloch, U. S. District Judge at Portland, 
Oreg., sent the following statement to Harper's Magazine 
and a copy to U. S. News & World Report: 


March 8, 1954 
To THE Epitors oF Harper's Magazine: 

Mr. Barth’s article criticizing FBI investigative methods is 
shallow beyond belief. Taking only the most fragmentary 
data from thousands of reports, comprising millions of words, 
the author concludes: 

“Perhaps the reports made by the FBI, with their fuzzy 
mélange of unevaluated material, compelled discounting. Per- 
haps the comprehensiveness of their denigration invited 
doubt.” 

If Mr. Barth had wanted to make a fair appraisal of FBI 
reports, he could have obtained access to a mass of them by 
methods well known to newspaper reporters. No city editor 


J. EDGAR HOOVER: HIS AGENCY‘S REPORTS ARE ATTACKED—AND DEFENDED 


Mr. Barth: “’. .. information culled sometimes from knaves and nitwits, sometimes from bigots“’ 
Mr. Goldwater: ‘FBI reports have been scrutinized by experts . . . and have not been found wanting” 
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on any newspaper of importance would stand for such a 
poor job of reporting. 

Mr. Barth’s aversion to Director Hoover and his elite corps 
shines through as plainly as in other recent spite articles, and 
at least one book. 

Judge Thomas F. Murphy, who prosecuted Hiss, told me 
he had never been disappointed in an FBI agent, or the 
character of his work. I can back Judge Murphy’s statement, 
from 16 years of working with these boys. Indeed, I have 
never heard any federal judge speak critically of G-men; the 
shallow effort of writer Barth to discredit them is laughable . . . 


CiaupE McCo.iocH 
Unirep States District JUDGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
P.S.—I am curious about the epithets you use: “police,” 
“secret police,” “police chief.” 





-USN&WR Photo 
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BETTER BREAK FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


Ike‘s Plan: Bigger Pensions, Lower Taxes 


Chance for a life of ease after 
age 65—that’s the boon held out 
to millions by official plans now 
before Congress. 

If those plans work out, it's 
going to be much easier to pro- 
vide for adequate retirement in- 
come. And taxes will be smaller 
—often strikingly smaller. 

Result: Almost all will be able 
to count on more of the good 
things of life in old age. 


Retirement prospects are looking 
up. Comfortable living after age 65— 
with higher incomes and lower taxes 
—is to be brought within reach of mil- 
lions of individuals and couples if offi- 
cial programs of the Eisenhower 
Administration are approved by Con- 
gress. 

The Administration, in fact, is going 
all out for older people. Pensions under 
Social Security are to be increased, and 
offered to more millions, if Congress gives 
the word. Rules on company pensions, 
too, are to be liberalized. And, while the 
outlook for retirement income is up, the 
prospect is for a smaller tax bite on that 
income. 

Dividends are to be given tax-reducing 
credits, under the Administration plan. 
Annuities, too, get a new, and easier, 
tax rule. Almost all retirement income, in 
addition, gets a new tax-reducing credit. 
Plans for health insurance, medical de- 
ductions, other things brighten the pic- 
ture. All this is offered in programs now 
before Congress. 

What it all adds up to is a really big 
break for millions after age 65—particu- 
larly for those who manage to lay aside 
some savings in such assets as stocks and 
annuities. 

What people face, as they plan for 
retirement under present and proposed 
programs, is best explained by examples. 
Two are given in the table on this page. 

Take, for one illustration, a couple 
who expect to draw the maximum Social 
Security benefit—now $1,530 a year for 
a couple aged 65 or over—and a company 
pension of $2,000. In addition, the couple 
count on $2,000 or so of dividends from 
savings carefully invested in stocks over 
the years. 
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As of now, this couple’s plan allows for 
a $240 tax bill on an expected retirement 
income of $5,530. That leaves $5,290 to 
cover living expenses. This has been the 
outlook for some time. 

Now, however, the couple are taking 
another look at the future. What they 
find is that, if Administration plans go 
through, the maximum Social Security 
benefit will go up $424 a year, to $1,954. 
And relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends will mean a $138 tax cut. Result: 
an extra $562 to spend each year. That’s 
really a sizable raise—more than 10 per 
cent—in after-tax income. It means con- 
siderably more of the things that count 
for comfort in retirement. 

The couple who have based their re- 
tirement plan on $5,000 in dividends and 
a $5,000 company pension, in addition to 
top Social Security benefits, have allowed 
for $1,372 of taxes on expected income 
of $11,530. That means a living standard 
geared to $10,158 of spendable income 
each year. 

Now, if the Administration has it's way, 
this couple can look to a much more 


comfortable old age. Income, with higher 
Social Security benefits, will jump to 
$11,954. Taxes, with relief for divi- 
dends, will drop to $852. Result: a 
living standard that goes with $11,102 
a year, instead of only $10,158. That’s 
like a tax-free raise of nearly $1,000 
a year. 

Not all individuals, of course, can 
count on Social Security’s benefits in the 
years just ahead. Plans expected to rate 
approval by Congress will expand cover- 
age of its program by more than 10 
million people and give coverage to 
95 per cent or so of the working popula- 
tion. Right now, though, millions are 
reaching age 65 with no claim to 
benefits. 

Without Social Security—and thus 
without the tax exemption that applies 
to its old-age insurance benefits—people 
who retire at age 65 are at a tax dis- 
advantage. Now, the plan is to fix that 
situation, too. All retired people at 65 or 
more will get what amounts to a first- 
bracket tax exemption on their first 

(Continued on page 104) 





DESIGN FOR MORE OLD-AGE COMFORTS 





OUTLOOK NOW 
a 


Income ($2,000 company 
pension, $2,000 divi- 
dends, $1,530 Social Se- 


curity benefits) $5,530 
Income tax will amount to$ 240 
Leaving this to liveon $5,290 


OUTLOOK NOW 
a 


Income ($10,000 divi- 
dends, $10,000 from 
annuity, $5,000 inter- 
est) 


$25,000 
$ 3,462 
$21,538 


Income tax will be 


Leaving this to live on 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones look to retirement— 





Mr. and Mrs. Smith look to retirement— 





UNDER EISENHOWER PLAN 
A 


Income will go up, with 
new maximum Social 
Security benefit of 


$1,954, to $5,954 
Income tax will drop to $ 102 
Leaving this to live on $5,852 


UNDER EISENHOWER PLAN 
a 


Income unchanged (since 
there is no Social Se- 
curity benefit in this ex- 


ample) $25,000 
Income tax will drop to $ 1,626 
Leaving this to live on $23,374 
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Millions for tenpennies! 


Here’s how commercial banking 
contributes to the world’s biggest 
output of hardware. 


In 1953, for American craftsmen — 
amateur as well as professional—the 
hardware industry produced some 
1,680,000,000 pounds of nails. 

But that’s only one small item in 
the annual production of our great 
hardware industry! 

Last year’s total outlay for hard- 
ware came to a cool $2,698,000,000! 
With this figure in mind it’s as obvi- 
ous as a hammer-hit thumb that 
somebody had to put an awful lot of 
cash on the keg head to keep produc- 
tion ahead of demand. 

That somebody is very often a 
banker, and here’s the story. 


Bankers step in when needed 


Big hardware manufacturers often get 
along very well by ploughing part of 


last year’s profits back into this year’s 
production. But big or small, most 
manufacturers find it’s often conven- 
ient or more practical to supplement 
working capital for the financing of 
seasonal needs. At such times they 
turn to banks. 


Banks in action 


Commercial banks with their short- 
term loans help hardware manufac- 
turers stock up on raw materials. 
Bank loans provide cash for the 
heavy costs of expanded production 
and marketing. In your own commu- 
nity they frequently help your dealer 
increase his inventories to meet peak 
season demands. And they may even 
help you finance the bench saw, drill 
press or power lathe you want for 
your own home workshop. 


How come? 
What banks do for the hardware in- 


dustry is somewhat similar to what 
bees do for sweet clover. They bring 
on the necessary ingredients for 
growth because it’s their job in the 
scheme of things. Banks exist to put 
money to work. It’s as simple as that. 
This money . . . by and large the 
money you invest and deposit ... 
also puts men and women to work. 
The fruits of its labor are a higher 
standard of living and a wider oppor- 
tunity to share in the greatest abun- 
dance of goods and services the world 
has ever known. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





the pipe that 
lasts the longest 
costs the least 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


BYERS 
WROUGHT 
LU 


PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON”’ 


A. M. BYERS CONWPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











CHOICE FRANCHISES 
STILL AVAILABLE! 


Cash-in on the dramatic profits waiting for 
you in the important field of ‘Coffee Break”’ 
control. Every office and plant in your area is 
a potential customer. R-M’s KWIK-KAFE 
system is the proven answer. Over 200 R-M 
franchised dealers’ profit picture proves it!! 
AND, R-M is the only manufacturer of hot 
coffee and cold drink dispensers to offer 
dealers a complete “‘custom-tailored’’ mer- 
chandising package to tie-in with R-M’s 
national advertising—the only one of its type 
in this industry. 


Write today. Get complete details about this 
vital service for office or factory. Modest 
investment required for steadily increas- 
ing return. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


1949 N. Howard St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
CREATORS OF AN* INDUSTRY | 
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. . . Plan includes increase 
for value of annuities 


$1,200 of income, if Republican plans 
prevail. This break, of course, is for re- 
tired people who do not have $1,200 of 
such tax-exempt income as Social Se- 
curity benefits. 

In addition, individuals retired on an- 
nuities will get a new rule to help ease 
the tax burden on them. How the new 
plans, if adopted, will work out for peo- 
ple retiring on this type of income also 
is best shown by example. 

A couple who have invested their sav- 
ings in stocks, in an annuity and in bonds 
or mortgages provide one illustration. 
This particular pair, planning for old age, 
have been counting on, say, $5,000 in an- 
nual dividends and $1,500 in interest. 
Their annuity, bought over the years for 
a total cost of $62,500, will bring in an- 
other $5,000 a year, for a total retirement 
budget of $11,500 yearly. 

Taxes, figured on today’s law, will 
come to $1,050, leaving $10,450 for 
the couple to live on. 

Now, taking a new look at the 
plan, the couple find that most of that 
tax bill—all but $162—will be wiped out 
if Administration proposals become law. 
The couple will enjoy the additional 
comforts that can be bought with $888 
a year. 

Or take a couple that have been able 
to put aside savings that will pay off on a 
more handsome  scale—say, $10,000 
from an annuity, $10,000 from dividends 
and _ 000 from interest. Since Janu- 
ary 1, when tax rates dropped, these 
people have allowed for a tax bill of 
$3,462 on expected retirement income 
of $25,000. 

Under new proposals before Congress, 
that bill will be cut to $1,626—or by more 
than half—leaving this couple an extra 
$1,836 to spend each year. That sum can 
buy a good deal in the way of luxuries 
for a couple in retirement. 

Bear in mind that these examples show 
only some of the improvements that can 
be expected from new proposals. They 
do not reveal tax advantages already 
granted to the aged. 

Present and planned tax benefits for 
the aged, considered together, really add 
up to something. Even the first example 
in the table, the couple that will have 
$5,852 to spend in retirement if new 
proposals are approved, finds these tax 
advantages worth more than $1,100. As 
a working couple, under 65, this pair 
would need a gross income of about 
$7,000—instead of $5,954—to enjoy $5,- 
852 after taxes. 

At higher levels of retirement income, 
these tax advantages leave even more 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Go CENTENNIAL VACATION 


i At Ci. 
There’s something for everyone at Atlantic City 
« «every conceivable kind of entertainment and 

. And this year Atlantic City celebrates 


its 100th birthday with a great commemora- 
tive program of special events and attractions. 


For Atlantic City’s Blue Book and Centennial 
Folder — Write. Dept. U-N, 
Birthday Headquarters, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 79, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business April 21, 1954. 





Dare Parker 


April 1, 1954 Secretary 














MARRIAGES 


& DIVORCE LAWS 


What do you KNOW about them? 96 page book by expert 
attorney explains laws in 48 states on annulment, separa- 
tion, alimony, es — ete. Clear; simple. Mail $1. 
(Also: Law of support, $1 ea.). 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Devt. E44 

43 W. (6th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





Does 
your If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 
company people in business, indus- 
F try, or the professions—or 
ativertise? their families—ask your 


advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and its 
more than 675,000 net 
paid circulation concen- 
trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 








he 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 


leader in 
poapenty valuation 
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. . . Retired people working 
part time would benefit 


dollars for spending. To the couple 
whose case is shown in the second ex- 
ample in the table, these present and 
planned tax advantages for the aged are 
worth nearly $7,000. Without the special 
dispensations for the retired aged, this 
couple would need $7,000 more of gross 
income in order to enjoy the same living 
standard that now is in prospect during 
retirement. 

These figures, actually, understate the 
tax relief planned for the aged. Exam- 
ples in the table take into account only 
the Social Security proposals, the re- 
lief from double taxation of dividends, 
the proposed new annuity rule and 
the special tax credit for retirement 
income, 

Still other breaks for the aged are 
proposed by the Administration. 

On the income side of the retirement 
budget, more and bigger company pen- 
sion plans are being sought through pro- 
posals to liberalize the tax treatment of 
company pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans. If the plans are adopted, and work 
as hoped for, more millions will look for 
company pensions in old age. 

People whose retirement income has 
to be supplemented with part-time or 
occasional earnings, too, will fare much 
better under plans now before Congress. 
Under present Social Security law, a 
man under age 75 can earn no more than 
$75 of wages in a month without losing 
his benefit for that month. Under pro- 
posed rules, he will be allowed to earn 
a total of $1,000 in a year without losing 
any benefits. 

To see how that works out, take a So- 
cial Security beneficiary who works for 
five months at $200 a month. Under 
present rules, he would lose five months’ 
benefits. Under proposed rules, he would 
lose no benefits. 

On the tax—or outgo—side, a variety 
of proposed changes in law will give 
major tax relief to many retired people, 
if the proposed changes are approved. 

Bigger medical deductions offer one 
example. Individuals over age 65 al- 
ready can deduct all their medical ex- 
penses, rather than just the amounts 
above a stated minimum. Maximum de- 
ductions for medical outlays, though, 
can’t be more than $1,250 for an indi- 
vidual, or $2,500 for a couple filing a 
joint return. Proposed limits are $2,500 
for an individual or $5,000 for a couple 
filing a joint return. That change can 
be of major importance in old age, 
when chronic disease may require costly 
and continuing outlays on medical 
treatment. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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A good day’s work indeed! .. . and that amazing fig- 
ure represents the number of barrels of liquid petro- 
leum Cities Service refined every single day in 1952 
...@ total of 86,735,000 barrels! In that same year, 
the entire American petroleum industry produced 54.3 
percent of all the crude oil produced in the world! 


We in the United States represent the largest users 
of petroleum products in the world but even more 
important is our position today as leaders of the free 
world. Only our great strength can assure that our 
world will stay free .. . and one of the most important 
segments of our freedom arsenal is the petroleum 
industry. Cities Service, one of the largest petroleum 
companies in the world, 
will continue to work 


toward finding new and  @ ITI iz Ss 


better ways to serve the 
U.S. consumer. ..new and 
better ways to serve the 
cause of world freedom. 


SERVICE 





Tirrany STANDS 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


FOR TODAY’S OFFICES 





Tiffany's many unique features and 
sturdy all-steel construction make it 
first choice of office workers and 
management everywhere. Tiffany 
Stands are precision engi- 
neered to give years of 
trouble-free service. | 

_Literature.on request. 


EVERYWHERE Mf ldz‘ peeve Y eee 





ON SALE AT 
BETTER 
DEALERS 





7350 FORSYTH =» 


TODAY'S OFFICE MACHINES | 











ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
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GET AHEAD 


. of the competition, 
by locating your new op- 
eration in the Seaboard 
Southeast. 


Full information on out- 
standing plant sites in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Florida and Alabama 
may be obtained from us 
without cost to you. Let us 
know—in confidence—what 
your requirements are and 
we'll supply valuable site 
data promptly. 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


BoARP 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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F.W. DODGE 






t 


CORPORATION 


7” of Comparison | 
in a city of fine hotels * 


NEED 
MORE 
SALESMEN? 


Whatever the size of your sales force, it must do 
two things; find prospects and sell them. 


If your salesmen could spend more time negotiating 
with “live” prospects .. . less time searching 
for them — would you then need more salesmen? 


Dodge Reports selling service gives you the benefit 

of a 1000-man field force highly skilled in performing 
one part of your sales job — locating ready-to-buy 
prospects in new construction. 


This Dodge manpower combs every local market East of 
the Rockies to tell you daily — what construction 
projects are coming up . . . who you must see... 
when you must step in to land the business. 





Let us show you how Dodge Reports 
can help you increase sales productivity 
—without adding a single salesman. 

Send for FREE booklet. 

No obligation, of course. 


y. 
DODGE REPORTS 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
Dept. U 545, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely accurate, news service East of the Rockies 


| ‘Changes of Address _ 





x * & : 
*% Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
x 
Ss vin d prior to the date change becomes 
tandar *« effective. Send the address at 


which copies are now being re- 


* ceived and the new address at 
NEW YORK’S a which you wish to receive copies. 
x * | 
maine, ily U.S.News & World Report 
* + | Circulation Department 
BARCLAY | 435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
x 111 East 48th St., * = 


*% 


*« 





Just off Park Avenue 
Wm. H. Rorke, Manager ik 
Frank W. Regan, President 
oe J. Martin, Vice-President 


What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Shows why and 5 
how every person should make a will. How to 
protect your CAPITAL . Safeguard your 
* ESTATE. Also — Real Estate Law. $1 .. . 
Inheritance Laws, $1 . . . Businessmen’s Law, 
Debtor & Creditor, Mail $1, each. 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E43 
43 West (6th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


* & 








Finance Week 





. . . Health-insurance plan 
affects older persons too 


The Administration plan for reinsur- 
ance of private health-insurance pro- 
grams, if adopted, also may be a real 
boon to oldsters. Official hope is that the 
use of Government dollars to back up 
private insurance covering unusual risks 
will lead insuring companies to extend 
more and better protection to older peo- 
ple who now find their health prospects 
offer risks too formidable for private 
groups to tackle. 

These are the major Administration 
proposals designed to foster comfort in 
old age—or, at least, more financial ease. 
There are still others. 





Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


APRIL 30. Employers deposit in- 
come and Social Security taxes 
withheld in March if more than 
$100. 


® Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month in first quarter of 
1954 file quarterly return (Form 
941) and pay income and Social 
Security taxes withheld in the 
quarter. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers deposit excise taxes for 
March if more than $100. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers not making monthly deposits 
of excises file first-quarter re- 
turn (Form 720) and pay taxes 
collected in the quarter. 


® Housewives and farmers file 
Social Security tax return (Form 
942) covering wages paid em- 
ployes in first quarter of 1954. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay tax 
on wagers accepted in March. 


MAY 10. Employers who made 
monthly deposits of income and 
Social Security withholding taxes 
in first quarter of 1954 file first- 
quarter return (Form 941). 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers who made monthly deposits 
of excise taxes in first quarter 
of 1954 file return (Form 720) 
for first quarter. 
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...and now 


“AUTOMATION 


exclusive figuring *automation 
makes Monro-Matic the world’s finest 
fully automatic calculator! 


The Monro-Matic, with automation, is the 
fully automatic calculator that cuts operator 
time and effort as never before. Its operation 
requires no special skill. Following a few simple 
directions, anyone can feed figures into the 
machine. Then automation takes over. This 
means the machine automatically controls itself, 
releasing the operator from most of the details 


comes to Business Figures! 


of running the machine to the more important 
job of planning new work for the machine. 
Answers are produced swiftly, automatically, 
without chance of error! 

Try the Monro-Matic on your own figure 
work fora week or so in your own office—on us. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. Sales and service everywhere. 


} OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT CUTS COSTS BY INCREASING EFFICIENCY. 
A workbench without drawers or shelves is like a suit without pockets. Where do your 
people put the tools, gages, fasteners they need? On the top? Then they can’t use the bench. 
In the toolroom? Then they waste all day walking back and forth. A HALLOWELL cabinet 
bench or unit bench keeps tools handy yet out of the way—saves workers’ time—cuts your 
production costs. That same efficiency is available in HALLOWELL drawers, which you can 
add to your present equipment. They come in many sizes, with or without locks, can be 
arranged in tiers or rows—and all have roller glides. HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT is sold 
everywhere. Write for the name of your distributor or for descriptive literature. STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION Spd JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here's why President Eisenhower doesn't think any "Slam-bang" program is 
needed to correct the present business situation: 

Decline in over-all activity has been going on for nine months. 

But building continues to boom. So does the confidence of businessmen, as 
demonstrated by their intentions to invest in plant and equipment. 

Mr. Eisenhower's advisers are impressed by this contrast. They point out 
that almost never has a spiraling slump developed without dragging down the 
capital-goods industries long before this. 

So the conclusion is that no severe slump will develop until some marked 
weakness showS up in capital investment. So far that is not in sight. 

















The President's: aides find more encouragement in the fact that business is 
confident at a time when interest rates are low. That's also a combination that 
seldom occurs. Soon, they think, the confidence will lead to employing money 
that can be borrowed cheaply, and a business upturn will result. 


Government has devices in its kit to keep money cheap, confidence high. 

Easy money is assured by Federal Reserve policy. 

Treasury financing also is being managed so as not to compete with others 
in the money market--States, cities, corporations. 

Business firms are encouraged by tax policy, including rapid write-offs of 
capital investment, the prospect of some relief on taxes on dividends. 

Backstopping all of this is the promise that Government will move if the 

situation calls for action. That's considered sufficient for the present. 














Note, too, that the President is asking Congress for a small sum ($35,000) 
to set up a staff for the Council of Economic Advisers to co-ordinate public- 
works planning. Idea is to have stand-by projects for quick use. 


Actually, good grounds exist for expecting home building to stay high. 
Marriages will decline in number in years ahead, but the number of new 
households formed is not expected to fall below 775,000 a year before 1960. That 

forms the basic demand for new housing. 

Additional demand promises to come from wholesale demolition of jerry-built 
houses erected during the war years as temporary dwellings. 

Together, new households and demolitions indicate that home construction 
can continue to average 1.1 million units a year through 1959. That assumes no 
drastic downturn in general activity and no outbreak of large-scale war. 








Here's how nonfarm housing stacked up in the decade ending in 1950: 
New dwelling units amounted to 9.7 million. 
Replacement of houses demolished through fire, etc., came to 600,000. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Total new units, thus, reached 10.3 million. 
Of this total, 5.7 million consisted of permanent new structures, and 4.6 
million were temporary dwellings and conversions of homes into apartments. 





This is the way the decade ending in 1960 looks at this time: 

Total demand for additional dwelling units is likely to be 11.5 million. 
That includes replacement of 300,000 temporary wartime residences. 

New construction of permanent-type dwellings is put at 11.3 million, with 
conversions and other types held down to about 200,000. 

To meet this demand will require nearly twice as much building as 
during the decade of the 1940s. 








The 1960s promise to produce a marked upturn in the marriage rate and in the 
formation of new households, as babies born in the 1940s reach maturity. Basic 
demand for housing, thus, is sure to stay high for many years ahead. That is one 
reason why analysts are optimistic for the long-range business outlook. 


Why aren't consumers spending more? Their incomes are about as high as they 
ever have been, their needs are probably as large. That's a question that is 
being asked quite often by business analysts. 

One answer is that they are busy paying off debt. 

Consumer debts stood at almost 28.9 billions at the end of 1953. 

By the end of February, that debt was cut to 27.5 billions. 

Part of the decline, of course, is explained by the payment of Christmas 
bills, but installment debt is declining, too. Present trends suggest that the 
amount of installment credit outstanding may be cut 1 billion dollars in 1954. 











Another reason for debt shrinkage is that consumers bought heavily on the 
installment plan in 1952 and 1953. Now those debts are being paid off. That 
explains some of the recent sales lag in autos and expensive appliances. 


Declining use of credit, however, need not lead to a drop in sales. 

Cash buying by consumers can increase, probably at the expense of savings. 

Savings rate in recent years has amounted to about 7 per cent of income, 
after taxes. That's high. It fell to 3.6 per cent in 1949. 

Outlook now is that savings this year may fall to 6 per cent of income, after 
taxes. That means more cash spending. 

Switch from buying on credit to buying for cash, however, probably means 
more sales of clothing and other less expensive items, and fewer sales of goods 
that usually are purchased with some use of credit. 











Continued debt repayments also may be a sign that, later this year, more 
consumers will be in a position to take on new debts. At that time, installment 
sales of autos and appliances may pick up. 


American farmers may be headed for more, rather than fewer, controls. 

Acreage cuts on cotton and wheat are prompting farmers to add to plantings 
of other crops, such as soybeans. So new surpluses are threatened. 

Agriculture Department next year may have no choice but to control not only 
the basic crops, but also any other products that get price supports. 
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If there’sa 


Plant in your Future 


there’s 


Coal in your Future 


Although coal is used by most industries today in 
one phase or another—heat, power, product ingredi- 
ents—this is only the beginning. The odds are heavy 
that your operation will depend on coal tomorrow 
in ways you scarcely dream of today! 


For example, a leading national magazine says, 
“Output will be raised, from a current 450,000,000 
tons, toward 1,000,000,000 tons a year by 1975... 


Factories in The Land of Plenty are near by the 
world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal—mined 
along the N. & W. If there’s a new plant in your 
future—big or little—let the N&W’s Industrial and 
Agricultural Department give you all the facts about 
coal for your industry ... about excellent plant 
sites ideally suited to your requirements . . . about 
the many solid industrial advantages in this great 
and growing Land of Plenty. 


Your inquiry will be handled without obligation, without pressure, 
reliably and in confidence. Just Write, Wire or Call— 





THE SIX GREAT 
SERVED BY THE 
NORFOLK AND WESTER), 


“Land of Plenary 
STATES , 











THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer U-640 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


orfolk... Weslewe. 


RAILWAY 
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Attorney General Brownell Says: 


“SUCCESS OF FBI IS OUTSTANDING” 


How does the FBI dig up the evidence that 
makes it possible to send Communists fo jail? 
How long before Stalin died did the FBI re- 
port that Malenkov was in charge? How does 
the FBI keep watch on the activities of the 
25,000 Communists in America? 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., in 


Following is the full official text of Mr. Brownell’s radio 
and television address on April 9, 1954: 


On Monday night the President told you about some of 
the concerns that today confront the people of our country. 
He spoke of the strength of this nation—its military, eco- 
nomic and intellectual strength. But more than that—he em- 
phasized our strength based on our devotion to America and 
our dedication to the spiritual foundation of our nation. With 
this background, the President urged us not to be blindly 
apprehensive but to look at any dangers that we face realisti- 
cally and without hysteria in the great tradition of our nation. 

The President pointed out that underlying all else is the 
threat imposed upon us by aggressive Communism—the athe- 
istic doctrine that believes in statism as opposed to our con- 
cept of the dignity of man. 

One of the problems which flows from this threat is Com- 
munist infiltration here at home. Tonight I want to talk with 
you about this problem and to tell you what this nation is 
doing about it. 

A few weeks ago in Detroit, Mich., six leaders of the Com- 
munist Party were found guilty under the Smith Act and 
were sentenced to prison for conspiring to advocate the over- 
throw ef our Government by force and violence. The trial got 
little newspaper attention; in fact, there were probably no 
headlines about the trial outside of Detroit. It was not broad- 
cast or televised because that is not permitted in federal 
courts. Consequently, you may not have heard about it. But 
it was one of a number of very important steps in the pro- 
gram of your Government to destroy the effectiveness of 
Communism here at home. 

How did the FBI get the evidence that convicted these 
peacetime traitors? The preparation for this trial started years 
ago, during the Administration of President Roosevelt, when 
several undercover informants for the FBI began their train- 
ing in counterespionage. When they had finished, they were 
assigned to find out about the activities of the Communist 
Party in the Detroit area and to discover its efforts to infiltrate 
commerce and industry in that great industrial center. 

These undercover informants, with patience and _ skill, 
were able to become members of the Communist Party cells. 

Their indoctrination into Communist thinking and habits 
had been so thorough that they were accepted as members in 
the Communist Party without suspicion. In fact, the day be- 
fore he testified for the Government one of them attended a 
conference with the six Communists who were awaiting trial. 
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the pages that follow, provides the answers 
to these and other questions about the Justice 
Department's hunt for Communists. 

Explained, too, are the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s recommendations for new laws to 
aid in the anti-Communist drive. Congress is 
being asked to lend a hand. 


As a matter of fact, they reported to the FBI on the activities 
of each other as Communists. 

So secret and so well planned were the operations of these 
undercover informants that, over the course of several years 
in the Communist Party, none of them knew that the others 
were working for the FBI until they appeared as surprise wit- 
nesses at the trial. 

As a result of this quiet, painstaking work by the FBI and 
the effectiveness of the Government attorneys in prosecuting 
this case, these six Communists have been found guilty and 
the Communist Party has suffered a severe blow. 

This case in Detroit is not an isolated one. In every one 
of these trials of Communist leaders charged with advocating 
the overthrow of our Government by force, the FBI has 
made public the fact that it has penetrated the inner circle 
of the Communist Party with undercover informants. 

The success of the FBI in this regard has been so out- 
standing that the Communist Party in this country doesn't 
know which of its Communist members to trust. I assure 
you that makes their conspiracy a very hazardous %ccupation. 

What is the danger of Communism as it exists in the 
United States today? There are some who say that it is not a 
real threat to our national security—that your Government is 
too concerned about it. As the President pointed out Monday 
night, it would be foolhardy to minimize the danger of Com- 
munist activity in the United States. 

The threat of Communism is a very real one. Communists 
are scheming, practical and devious men and women dedi- 
cated to the destruction of our Government and our way of 
life. The policy of the Administration, within the framework 
of our Constitution and our laws, is to strike the Communists 
at every opportunity—to hit them where it hurts most. 

Let me tell you some facts about the Communist Party. 
The National Headquarters is located at 268 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. The country is divided into 30 districts. Only 
five—Boston, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco—maintain open headquarters. The districts are fur- 
ther divided into State, county, city, section and cell or- 
ganizations. 

Today there are approximately 25,000 Communists in the 
United States. Although their number is small, the potential 
danger to our national security is great. In effect there are 
25,000 potential foreign agents within our country. 

What is being done to protect against it? One of the most 
successful ways to attack a conspiracy is to destroy its leader- 
ship. The trial in Detroit which I mentioned is part of the 
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program of your Government to destroy the effectiveness of 
the Communist Party in the United States—by proving that its 
leaders are criminals and sending them to jail. 

In 1953 and so far in 1954, 36 active Communist leaders 
have been convicted and sentenced to jail for conspiring to 
advocate the overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. 

I have here the pictures and names of the people who 
were selected to run the activities of the Communist Party at 
the last national convention held in this country. 

Now, the National Committee of the Communist Party is 
its principal governing agency and corresponds to the Polit- 
buro of the Russian Communist Party. All members of this 
National Committee already have been convicted with the 
exception of one whom the Government was unable to bring 
to trial because of illness. 

Nearly all the members of the Alternate National Commit- 
tee of the party, the second most important Communist sub- 
organization, have been indicted or convicted. A large number 
of district and State organizers have also been convicted or 
indicted, as have a considerable number of Communist prop- 
agandists who were in charge of Communist publications. 

There are presently in progress, in widely separated cities 
of the country, two more trials of additional Communist 
leaders. A third trial will start soon. 

Altogether, since 1948, 105 of the principal leaders of the 
Communist Party have been indicted. Of these, 67 have been 
convicted of conspiring the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. The success of the prosecutions of these 
leaders has been a serious blow to the Communist Party. 

This successful program of law enforcement is a counter- 
balance to the fear of Communist infiltration. 

The people of this country owe a debt of gratitude to 
J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and his associates, for this splendid achievement. 

The FBI is also doing a magnificent job at the present 
time in keeping your Government constantly alerted and ad- 


vised as to the plans of the remaining Communist conspira- 
tors. For security reasons I cannot tell you about the great 
counterespionage work the FBI is doing today. I can reveal 
for the first time two significant illustrations from the past. 

1. In early February, 1953, the FBI reported to me one 
of the results of their counterintelligence work against the 
Communist conspiracy. They had Jearned that Stalin was ill 
and that Malenkov was acting for him and would succeed 
him if Stalin died. Stalin did die on March 5, 1953, and it is 
now history that Malenkov succeeded him. 

2. During World War II the FBI learned that orders had 
gone out to the top leadership of the Communist Party to be 
in New York on Feb. 8, 1944. The meeting place was sur- 
rounded with mystery and secrecy. The FBI learned that a 
room had been reserved from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. in a certain 
music studio. As the Party leaders arrived in New York, they 
were given the address of the building and told to report to 
Studio II. At about the same time a group of young men who 
appeared to be musicians began to gather in the adjoining 
studio for a rehearsal. When the meeting started in Studio 
II, Earl Browder, then head of the Communist Party, pro- 
posed, among other things, that several changes were neces- 
sary to insure greater assistance to the Soviet Union. Among 
these proposals was that the name of the party should be 
changed. A new party line was discussed and agreed upon, 
including the change of the name of the party. All but two 
of the 85 Communist leaders present supported Browder. 
There can be no harm in telling you now, as you have 
probably guessed, that some of these “musicians” in the 
adjoining room were FBI agents who carried recording 
equipment into the adjoining studio and the FBI secured a 
complete transcript of everything that happened at that 
Communist meeting. 

You might be interested in a more timely illustration, Fol- 
lowing the President’s announcement last Monday evening 
that I would speak tonight on what is being done about Com- 
munism, an interesting reaction occurred in party circles. The 
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Communists became very concerned, and in various sections 
of the country the underground leaders scattered and have 
tried to completely disappear for a few days to see what 
happens. 

We know that one of the major objectives of the Commu- 
nist Party has been to infiltrate our Government. We have no 
intention of letting this happen. 


RED INFILTRATION TRICKS 


The history of how the Communist underground infiltrated 
our National Government, with the disastrous loss of atomic 
information and other defense data, is now familiar to all 
Americans. Earlier attempts to prevent this failed, partly be- 
cause they were based on the belief that our Government 
could stop the loss of Government secrets to foreign agents 
merely by removing those Government employes who were 
found to be disloyal to the United States. But we found by 
studying Communist infiltration into free governments that 
the Communists do not rely solely on persons who are dis- 
loyal and those who are avowed members of the Communist 
Party to steal government secrets. In addition to espionage 
agents, they cleverly use: 

First, people who are indoctrinated with Communist ideol- 
ogy in some “front” organization and who do not realize the 
full meaning of the Communist international conspiracy. 

Second, they use persons who are subject to blackmail be- 
cause of personal habits that they do not want to have ex- 
posed to public view. 

Third, they use persons such as chronic excessive drinkers 
or others who talk too much about government secrets—per- 
sons whom you and I would call just plain blabbermouths. 

Now, these people are not disloyal, but they are the types 
used by the Soviet in all free countries to obtain government 
secrets. We believe that they do not belong in sensitive Gov- 
ernment jobs handling secret information which would be 
of great value to our enemies. I’m sure you wouldn’t want 
them handling your own confidential affairs. 

For that reason, we have adopted the Employe Security 
Program and under it have removed hundreds of such em- 
ployes who were security risks. 

But equally as important—and this is what hurts the Com- 
munists—we will not employ such persons in the first in- 
stance. When a person applies for a position of any impor- 
tance, he is fully investigated either by the FBI or other 
appropriate investigative agency, and if there is any question 
about him from the security standpoint, he does not get the 
job. 

The American people want no more of the type of Hiss, 
Remington or Harry Dexter White. They may be assured 
that, so far as humanly possible, this country is protected 
against further loss from Government sources of secret de- 
fense information to our enemies. 

The Administration’s Employe Security Program, then, is 
the second effective counter to Communist efforts in the 
United States. 

The third effective measure which your Government is 
using to destroy the Communist menace in this country is the 
Internal Security Act, passed in 1950. Under its provisions 
all subversive organizations, that is, organizations dedicated 
to overthrowing the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, are required to register with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They must disclose their officers, membership, 
activities and finances to the American people. 

The results of this law are only now beginning to bear 
fruit. 

Last year the Subversive Activities Control Board, after a 
full hearing, held that the Communist Party of the United 
States is under the control and domination of a foreign power 
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and is pledged to the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. This case is now on appeal before the 
courts and will be argued by the Department of Justice next 
month. 

This case will make possible the enforcement, tor the first 
time, of another equally important provision of the Internal 
Security Act requiring that all organizations fronting for sub- 
versive groups register with the Department of Justice. A 
front organization is one of the treacherous devices used by 
the Communists in an effort to deceive people. 

Originally the front was created by the early Communist 
leaders, Lenin and Trotsky, as an instrumentality of Soviet 
foreign policy. From that day to this, Communist fronts have 
been used to serve the Soviet cause. In fact, the first front in 
the U. S., which started under the name of “Friends of the So- 
viet Union,” is still functioning under the high-sounding title 
of “The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship.” 

Within the past year the Department of Justice has charged 
12 front organizations with being under the control of the 
Communist movement. It has asked the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board to require them to register and to comply 
with the law. In addition, the FBI has under investigation 
some 200 known or suspected front or Communist-affiliated 
organizations. 

Through these proceedings, your Government is moving 
to force these organizations into the open to disclose them for 
what they are. 

If this law is upheld by the courts, the Communist Party 
and its front organizations will soon have to make public 
the source of all their finances and account for all their ex- 
penditures. 

The Communist Party will have to list all its members, and 
such members will be prohibited from working in any de- 
fense facility. They will not be permitted to obtain or use 
passports. A member of any front organization will have to 
reveal his membership if he attempts to seek or hold em- 
ployment by the United States or in any defense facility. These 
Communist organizations will have to label all publications 
and announce sponsorship of any radio or television pro- 
gram. 

Thus, you can see how the Communist Party and the front 
organizations will be crippled if they comply with the law. 

The Communist Party has announced that, if the law is up- 
held, it will not register and individual Communists will 
not register. If the Communist Party and the organizations 
they control carry out their threat and willfully disobey the 
law, the Communist Party and its individual members will 
themselves, for all practical purposes, by their own acts 
outlaw the Communist Party. 

In addition to the three programs which I have referred to, 
the Department of Justice is using every other legal weapon 
which this nation has to oppose and bring to justice members 
of the Communist Party involved in law violation. 

For example, last week the Communists received another 
body blow in the courts in the form of the conviction of Ben 
Gold. He is president of the Fur and Leather Workers Union 
of America, a union which has been expelled by the CIO be- 
cause it is Communist-dominated. Ben Gold and his union for 
years have been one of the important sources of Communist 
financing. Gold was found guilty of lying under oath about 
his Communist Party membership. 

Last Wednesday during the early morning hours, Mary 
Esther Gebhardt sailed for her homeland. This woman en- 
tered the United States eight years ago and thereafter ac- 
tively engaged in Communist Party activities in this country. 
Because of these activities she was ordered deported by the 
Department of Justice. 

She was an alien, but we are proceeding just as vigorously 

(Continued on page 116) 
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DeVilbiss helps you get the most from 


the spray method 





Panels, doors and fittings for Movable Interiors are given a prime coat of enamel in DeVilbiss Water-Wash Spray Booth — 


one of eight at The E. F. Hauserman Company. 


Lifetime finish applied to movable 
walls with DeVilbiss equipment 


The E. F. Hauserman Company uses eight DeVilbiss 
Spray Booths in its busy production line to paint 
movable wall panels, doors and fittings. 


“We like DeVilbiss’ versatility for 
our Movable Steel Interiors . . . it 
does a good job for us,” says Don 
Clapp, general superintendent of 
The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio — the nation’s old- 
est and largest manufacturer of 
movable partitions and wainscot. 


One of the attractive, money- 
saving features of Hauserman Mov- 








able Interiors is that they'll stay 
new looking almost indefinitely 
without repainting! This feature 
alone saves thousands of dollars in 
maintenance costs for offices, 
schools, laboratories, hospitals and 
industrial plants that use Hauser- 
man Movable Interiors. Hauserman 
uses DeVilbiss equipment exten- 
sively — Spray Guns, Spray Booths, 


le oe 
Tah GF) 4 
Hy waa 


Spraying saves one-fourth the 
time .. . up to 50% in over- 
all painting costs. On many 
surfaces, like acoustical tile, 
it is the only practical method. 


Automatic spraying is cutting 
costs for many manufacturers. 
DeVilbiss has a wide variety 
of standard automatic spraying 
machines to serve you. 


For fully coordinated spraying 
equipment: Spray guns, air 
compressors, spray booths, hose 
and all necessary accessories, 
DeVilbiss can serve you best. 


Pressure-feed Tanks, Hose and 
Connections — to apply its exclu- 
sive, lifetime surface finish to its 
products. 

If you, too, would like to get the 
most from the spray method, get 
full data about DeVilbiss equip- 
ment from your nearest DeVilbiss 
jobber or branch office, today. Or 
write us direct for free literature. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Santa Clara, Calif. ¢ Barrie, Ontario 
London, England 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Throughout the U. S., Canada and the. World 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeVILBISS 
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against Communists who, under our law, can be denatural- 
ized. For example, William Allan, one of the convicted de- 
fendants in the Smith Act case in Detroit, is a naturalized 
citizen, and the Department of Justice recently has moved 
to take his citizenship from him. 

Our Immigration and Naturalization Service, which has 
been doing a good job, has started denaturalization suits 
against many others. On Wednesday, I issued instructions 
for the filing of a denaturalization suit against the notorious 
Communist leader, Steve Nelson, already convicted as a 
felon under the Smith Act. 

Since January, 1953, 208 persons with records of sub- 
versive activity or affiliation have been deported or ordered 
to be deported. 

I want to emphasize a very important aspect of all these 
measures the Government has used or intends to use to com- 
bat Communism. 

All of the efforts of the Government to oppose Communism 
have been made and will continue to be made within the 
framework of the Constitution of the United States and under 
the laws of our country. That means that the procedures fol- 
lowed have been, and will continue to be, basically fair, in 
accordance with the traditional American conceptions of due 
process of law. We have proceeded with a careful regard for 
individual dignity and freedom and the preservation of 
personal liberty. 

We are determined to destroy the effectiveness of the Com- 
munist movement in this country. American policy is officially 
set forth in a resolution proposed by the United States at the 
recent meeting of the governments of the Western Hemi- 
sphere at Caracas. That resolution was adopted by all the na- 
tions of this Hemisphere, with only one dissenting vote. 

It states that “The subversive character of the Communist 
international movement continues to constitute . . . a special 
and immediate threat to the national institutions and the 
peace and security of the American states . . . and therefore 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference recommends the fol- 
lowing steps for the purpose of counteracting the subversive 
activities of the international Communist movement: 
Measures to require disclosures of identity, activities and 
sources of funds of those who are spreading propaganda of 
the international Communist movement.” 

The United States is living up to its commitment under 
the Caracas Resolution by the program I have outlined. 


LAWS ADMINISTRATION WANTS 


Great progress has been made in destroying the effective- 
ness of the Communist movement here at home. However, 
there are loopholes in our laws which need to be plugged 
to complete the task of destroying this threat to our nation’s 
safety. Therefore, the Administration proposed the legisla- 
tion to complete the job. I will discuss these proposals in 
more detail with the House and Senate committees in the 
near future. Briefly, they are: 

1. We need a new law to allow an employer to dismiss 
from defense plants during a national emergency any per- 
son whose record shows he is likely to engage in sabotage or 
espionage. There is no authority to remove them from power 
plants and other key spots where the dangers of sabotage 
are greatest, unless the person is actually working on a classi- 
fied defense contract. The National Security Council last 
month determined that such persons constitute a peril to our 
national security. Therefore, a bill will soon be presented to 
Congress authorizing the dismissal of such persons if, after a 
hearing, they are determined to be potential saboteurs or 
espionage agents. 

2. We need a new law to eliminate Communist control 
of any industrial organization or labor union in vital sections 
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of our national economy. You will recall that several years 
ago the CIO expelled from its ranks a number of unions in 
areas such as the communications, mining, electrical and mari- 
time industries on the ground that these unions were Com- 
munist-dominated. Leaders of both the AFL and the CIO, 
as well as congressional committees, have pointed out the 
grave peril to national security of having the leadership of 
these expelled unions controlled by Communists. But existing 
law does not provide any satisfactory means for eliminating 
such domination. The proposed legislation will allow the 
Subversive Activities Control Board to conduct hearings and 
determine whether or not a union or industrial organizatioa 
is in fact dominated by the Communist Party and is in a 
position to substantially damage our national security. If it is 
so found, the law would prohibit any employe from paying 
dues or contributing goods or services to any such organiza- 
tion. It would deny employment in a defense plant to any 
person who is a member of such an organization. Adequate 
provision will be made in the proposed bill so that such an 
organization can, after such a finding, throw out its Com- 
munist leaders and be restored to good standing. 

3. There is need for a law that will prevent persons from 
using the Fifth Amendment privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion for the purpose of refusing to testify in order to shield 
other persons. We propose a law which would allow the 
Government prosecutor to grant immunity from prosecution 
to such person so he may be compelled to testify. Some 
States have such laws now and they have proved to be very 
helpful in obtaining evidence to break up illegal conspiracies. 
It is time to give similar powers to the Department of Justice 
to catch the higher-ups in the Communist conspiracy. 

4. Since 1940 the Federal Government has allowed the 
FBI, upon authority of the Attorney General, to intercept 
telephone communications whenever it seems likely that 
the person using the telephone is engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities which may involve treason, sabotage or espionage. 
Today this evidence cannot be used in federal courts to con- 
vict such a person of a crime involving our national security. 
This has seriously hampered our federal law-enforcement 
officials in combating the Communist menace in this country. 
We therefore need a law which will allow evidence so ob- 
tained to be introduced in court in treason, sabotage, espio- 
nage or other cases involving our national security. America 
needs such an antitraitor law. 

5. We have sent, or will send, to Congress other bills to 
strengthen further our legal defenses against subversion. For 
example, one would provide the death penalty for peacetime 
espionage. Another, in carrying out the President’s recom- 
mendation in the state of the union message, would take 
away the citizenship of any person found guilty of advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Government by force. Still another 
would enlarge the statute of limitations in espionage cases. 

If these proposals and the others which I have outlined 
are enacted into law, the FBI, and the other investigating 
agencies of our Government, will have new and powerful 
constitutional weapons to destroy by legal, orderly processes 
the Communist Party in this country. 

In closing, let me emphasize what the President said 
Monday night. Although we must be constantly alert to the 
danger of Communist infiltration, we should not have exag- 
gerated fears of the danger. 

The FBI, the Department of Justice and the courts are 
your agents in dealing with this Communist conspiracy. All 
are vigilant in their readiness to meet any move or emergency 
which the Communist Party in America might precipitate. 
They are your guarantee that the liberties of all Americans 
will be preserved and ever strengthened from any enemies 
who seek to destroy them. 

Thank you, and good night. 
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WILL YOUR BR AKES WORK There’s every chance in the world your brakes will 
‘ y work. One good reason they will is that your car’s 

e manufacturer made the hydraulic brake lines of 

Or WI li he be ‘ ~ Bundyweld Tubing. Bundyweld won’t leak, col- 


lapse from vibration, or burst from high braking 


a b ea rski n ru g ? pressures. And your brakes won’t give out because 


of brake-line failure. 


IN 95% OF TODAY'S CARS 
1 





Bundyweld is so dependable it’s used 
in 95% of today’s cars in an average 
of twenty applications each. Brake lines 
are only one of its valuable functions. 


Oil lines of Bundyweld mean no oil-line 
leaks for you. No repair bills, delays, 
annoyances, or ruined engine because 
your oil mysteriously disappeared. 


, Gasoline lines under your car take day- 
in, day-out beatings from stones and 
vibration. They don’t leak, don’t col- 
lapse. They’re made of Bundyweld. 


Foolproof push-button windows are a 
* real pleasure, of course. Car manufac- 
turers help make them foolproof by 
using Bundyweld Tubing to conduct 
hydraulic fluid. 





Bundyweld Steel Tubing is the 
only tubing double-walled from 
a single metal strip, copper- 
bonded through 360° of wall 
contact. It’s extra-strong, leak- 
proof, completely dependable. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING, 


‘The lifelines of your car”’ 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY, DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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cut business 
costs 


A “‘storehouse”’ of information, this rapidly spinning 
cylinder is known as a magnetic drum. It is the vital 
unit of one of the latest cost-cutting electronic devel- 
opments for business . . . IBM’s ‘650.’ 

In less than ninety seconds, a businessman can 
“fire’’ onto its surface as many as 20,000 figures—all 
of them important to his business. The machine then 
can refer to these figures, replace or erase them in a 
tiny fraction of a second. 

The “650” is an electronic file for business data 
that also does its own file searching and processing 
of the data, including the most complex calculations, 
at tremendous speeds. 

By eliminating the need for so many paper records 
and by consolidating accounting routines, the ‘‘650”’ 
reverses the trend to increasing paperwork in busi- 
ness. It increases the automatic production of bills, 
statements, notices, checks, payrolls, reports, analyses 
and other accounting information. The result: 
LOWER business costs. 





World’s Leading Producer of 
=o Electronic Accounting Machines 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES e 590 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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>> Taxpayers are getting a break in major countries of the free world. 
General trend is toward stable or lower taxes for individuals and sometimes 





for corporations, as well. Higher tax rates are the exception. 
Trend is seen in the U.S., Canada, Britain, France and Western Germany. 
Canada and Britain, setting the pattern with tax cuts last year, are making 
minor tax concessions this year. The U.S. has already cut taxes this year and 
will reduce them further, if the tax-revision bill is passed. The French and 
German governments are now pushing tax-relief programs. 











>> Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler plays a cautious game in the new 
British budget. On current spending, a very small surplus is budgeted. 

Inside Britain, things are going pretty well. But Butler keeps his fingers 
crossed on the U.S. business situation. Provided the U.S. doesn't go into a 
tailspin, Butler concludes no major budgetary changes are called for in Britain. 
But he stands ready to take radical measures, if necessary. 

Last year, incentive tax cuts helped lift the spirits and buying of the 
British people. Butler wanted--and got--a psychological uplift. 

This year, the key problem is to keep production costs competitive with 
other countries. British exporters are up against keen price competition. 

Investment in new plant and equipment by British manufacturers. is not 
increasing as much as Butler thinks it should. Yet modernization is one way to 
keep production costs down during these times when wages are creeping up. 

So, additional incentive for business investment is provided in the new 
budget. "Investment allowance" gives modernizers tax credit on 20 per cent of 
new plant and 10 per cent of new building costs in the first year of installation 
in addition to full depreciation write-off previously allowed over a longer 
period. This is far more liberal treatment than U.S. businessmen get. 

Family businesses get a tax break in the new British budget, too. Estate 
taxes are cut 45 per cent where the chief assets of the deceased are businesses, 
industrial plant and machinery. Sales of such property to raise money to pay 
"death" taxes have disrupted many a family enterprise. This is the British 
solution to a problem raised repeatedly with U.S. tax authorities. 

These are the most important tax innovations in the British budget. They 
give tax relief to business. Individuals get very minor tax relief. This looks 
like the "trickle-down" tax theory that you hear so much about in the U.S. 














>> Canadian Finance Minister D. C. Abbott, like Britain's Butler, is content 
to leave well enough alone in his new budget. Income taxes are not changed. 
(They were cut last year.) Some sales and excise taxes are reduced a bit. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Canadian budget surplus has been shown for the last eight years. It was 
small in the last year and will be very small in the year just beginning. 
Budget balance is expected despite heaviest Government spending in peacetime. 

Economic upswing in Canada is expected by Abbott to show up in the second 
half this year. At present, there is a certain business hesitancy in Canada. 
But Abbott doesn't believe Government pump-priming measures are necessary now. 

Thus, Ottawa and Washington seem to be in accord on business prospects. 











>> Meanwhile, Turkey, so important to Western defense plans, faces trouble... 

The Turks, walking a precarious economic tightrope, are in danger of losing 
their balance. U.S. aid and fancy financial footwork keep them shakily upright. 

Turkish export problems are serious. They are having difficulty selling 
wheat and cotton in glutted world markets. 

Turkish imports last year exceeded exports by 140 million dollars. This 
trade deficit was met largely by deferring payment on bills amounting to 85 
million dollars. Turks already have 40 million dollars of their gold reserves 
(totaling 144 million) pledged against loans used to pay off other bills. 

Their biggest creditor, Western Germany, is reluctant to advance more credit 
until Turkish prospects brighten and there's some return on previous loans. 

The World Bank will not make further loans to Turkey at this time. 

The U.S., in a familiar role, is bailing out the Turks temporarily with an 
additional grant of 30 million dollars in economic aid. U.S. military and 
economic aid to Turkey since 1947 reaches close to 1.5 billion. 

Turkey needs 300 million dollars in the next four years to finance its 
industrialization program, according to U.S. experts in Ankara. With that 
investment, there's a good chance that the Turks could cut their imports enough 
to pay their way and still support a modern military force. 

Odds are against getting this much new economic aid from the U.S., although 
large U.S. military aid will continue to bolster this Allied bastion. 

Private investors aren't too interested right now in risking large outlays 
in Turkey, despite the favorable investment laws recently passed in Ankara. 




















>> Some of the Turks' problems are of their own making..... 

Agricultural-development program, started with American aid four years ago, 
has been a great success=-up to a point. Turkey in a few years was transformed 
from a wheat importer into the fourth largest wheat exporter. 

In a sellers' market, it was easy to sell this wheat. But American experts 
warned that the quality of Turkish wheat would have to be improved if the Turks 
didn't want to lose out ina buyers’ market. The Turks paid little attention. 

Now the Turks, finding export sales plummeting, are trying to improve wheat 
quality. Germany won't take their poor wheat. It's going at cut-rate prices 
or in barter deals that don't solve Turkey's basic trade problem. 








>> Turkey has a farm problem that sounds familiar to Americans. 

Farm price supports in Turkey are a heavy burden, add to a big budget 
deficit, increase inflationary pressures. 

Turkish farmers get $107 a ton for their wheat from the Ankara Government. 

The Government sells this wheat abroad for $60 to $80 a ton. 

Turkish elections come up May 2. Most of Turkey's population lives in farm 
villages. So the Government is cool to proposals to modify price supports now. 
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How all industry benefits 
from progressive railroading 








Theyre bringing 
older cars up to 
modern riding standards 


Today, thousands of older freight cars are carry- 
ing your merchandise far more smoothly! One 
reason: railroads are making huge annual invest- 
ments to modernize existing rolling stock. 


To fully appreciate the real problems involved, 
consider just a few stark realities of freight train 
operation. Each railroad deals not with one plant 
or a dozen products, but with thousands of cars. 
These cars necessarily have to earn their way in 
just a few hours every day—and on the average, 
up to 70% are in interchange on other roads! 


Nevertheless, many improvements are being 
made. For example, hard-riding springs are being 
replaced with the Ride-Control® Package, devel- 
oped by American Steel Foundries. Packages 
make the older cars available for unrestricted 
use at today’s higher speeds; another way of say- 
ing a smoother-riding car where you want it and 
when you want it. 


Such improvements, of course, have to be 

practical economically as well as mechanically. 

ASF Ride-Control Package, the compact That’s the yardstick railroads use. And that’s 
unit that allows soft-riding springs to be why they offer you better freight service... at 


applied to older cars—at costs in keeping a bigger value than ever before 
with the economics of freight car operation. ; 


American Steel Foundries 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 


Lading damage index Today’s modern 
plummets when old LADING DAMAGE INDEX: 45,877 J freight car pool carries 
springs are replaced by . more freight with 25% 
the Package. Comparison Car mounted on old-type coil fewer cars, averages 
is from a typical ‘“‘before Metarcepiet: «eR, more than 50% higher 
and after’’ test—i.e., LADING DAMAGE INDEX: speeds. And, reported 
Same car, carrying same 3,085, ; ear shortages are 
load on same track. ar down 84% since 1950! 





Seme car equipped with Ride- 
Control Packages. Speed: 84 mph. 





PLUS & 


Unemployment is now falling steadily 
from its high of early March. Seasonal 
expansion of business activity is cre- 
ating jobs at a time when important 
props under the economy are holding 
firm. 

Insured unemployment-—the total num- 
ber of jobless workers in line for bene- 
fit payments—reached its peak in the 
week ended February 27, then de- 
clined slowly through March 20, as 
the top chart shows. In the week ended 
March 27, the total fell 41,000, the 
sharpest decline in many months. 

Seasonal forces are working strongly 
toward higher employment, lower un- 
employment. The number of jobless 
persons has fallen between March and 
April in every year but one since 1945. 
The average drop has been 250,000. 
Activity normally expands from March 
to April in construction, lumbering, 
quarrying, food canning and other 
activities requiring outside work. 

The official count of U.S. unemploy- 
ment early in March was 3,725,000, 
up only 54,000 from early February. 
Chances are that the official count 
will be lower when it is taken for 
April and May. A temporary bulge 
is expected to show up in June, 
when graduates from séhools and col- 
leges enter the labor market in search 
of jobs. 

Idle money, like unemployment, gives 

witness to the slack in the economy. 

It is pressing for investment, forcing 

bond prices up, interest rates and 

bond yields down. Treasury 3% per 
cent bonds due in 30 years rose to 

109.7 on April 6, more than 11 points 

above their low of last June. The aver- 

age yield on long-term Treasury bonds 





MINUS ) 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





is 2.50 per cent, against 3.20 last June. 
Corporate bonds yield 3.12, against 
3.61 in June. 

Mortgage money is flowing into VA 
and FHA home mortgages at a fast 
rate. Insurance companies, savings 
banks and other lenders find the 4% 
per cent rate attractive, now that bond 
yields are so low. In March, VA ap- 
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praisal requests were about as high 
as in February, when they were the 
largest since October, 1950. 
Construction activity seems immune to 
deflationary forces elsewhere. 
Expenditures for new construction hit a 
record rate of 36.9 billions per year 
in March. The first-quarter rate of 36.1 
billions was well above the official 


Government estimate of 34 billions for 
the year 1954. 

Contract awards for new construction 
in 37 States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ran 10 to 15 per cent above a 
year ago in the first quarter. 

Crosscurrents are to be expected in con- 
struction as the year wears on. Officials 
expect industrial, military and naval 
construction and conservation and de- 
velopment work to drop later in the 
year. They see a good chance, however, 
that commercial building and highway 
construction will outrun early estimates. 

Firm spots, meanwhile, have appeared 
in production and trade. So far there 
have not been enough of such spots to 
lift total business activity. 

Strength has appeared in retail sales of 
autos, television sets, some other items. 
Yet total dollar sales of retailers lag. 
In March, department-store sales fell 
to 107 on the indicator, 2 per cent 
below February and 7 below March, 
1953. 

Factory output stood at 123 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended April 3, 
approximate low for the recession. 

The television industry has given an 
example of how to complete a business 
adjustment quickly. Beginning last Oc- 
tober, manufacturers cut output sharp- 
ly. They also cut prices, and retail sales 
in January and February ran 8 per 
cent above a year ago. Inventories 
are down nearly a million sets. Now 
production is rising again. 

The best sign for business activity at 
this time is the unwavering demand for 
construction, machinery and equip- 
ment and other capital goods. This 
demand can be the bedrock on which 
recovery is built. 
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Sowerful proof! 


Prennrvt ELECTRIC POWER is the lifeblood of 
industry today. To help provide ample power 
for continuing industrial growth in the modern 
Southland, many new coal-burning power plants 
were completed in the latter part of 1953 along 
the lines of the Southern Railway System. Still 
others are now under way or planned for the 
immediate future. 


These new or enlarged power plants alone will 
consume a total of more than 13 million tons 
of coal annually. This is only one million tons 
less than all the coal we handled in 1953 — and 
more than three times the total coal tonnage 
originating on the Southern in that year. 


More coal to make more power to feed more 
industry! Powerful proof that big things are 
happening in the South today. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Rhorry ties 


President 
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The Southern Serves the South 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








ORE THAN A MERE DECLARATION of words is being 
sought by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles as he urges Great Britain and France to join 
the United States in a solid front against Communist 
aggression in Indo-China. 

“What Mr. Dulles is asking for is not a formula or 
chart of military operations but a dramatic manifesta- 
tion by the three allies of a spirit of resolution to check 
the growing Red menace in Southeast Asia. 

This is a crisis for the whole world. The issue of war 
or peace. may turn on what the three allies do about 
Southeast Asia. 


This is, moreover, a particular crisis for the United 


States. It could. be a turning point that might bring 
back isolationism in America. For certainly, if Amer- 
ica is deserted on the Indo-China question, there would 
be no sense in “going it alone” there. There would be 
every reason also to pull in from all distant areas of 
the world lest our troops be exposed and left in the 
lurch by irresolute allies unwilling to stand firm when 
the chips are down. 

Conversely, this is an opportunity for the free world. 
If France can emerge from her factionalism and if 
London, which seés the situation-far-more-clearly- than 
does Paris, can persuade the French leaders to realize 
that this is a chance for a common front which can 
change the whole course of history, then the initiative 
taken by Secretary Dulles will not have been in vain. 
America believes in collective security, but this means 
faithful, not faithless, allies. 

We can dismiss as irrelevant the newspaper com- 
ments from abroad that Mr. Dulles should have waited 
till the Geneva conference before asking for a declara- 
tion with respect to the future in Indo-China. On the 
contrary, it is as important to have France and Britain 
and America clear the air ahead of Geneva as it was 
important for the heads of these same three govern- 
ments to meet in Bermuda last December in order to 
collaborate on the positions to be taken at the subse- 
quent Berlin conference. 


What is needed now is a statement of pur- 
pose that is unequivocal and unmistakable. It is the 
will to resist aggression which must be clearly pro- 
claimed. Secretary Dulles knows that “united action” 
is a logical sequel to a “united will,” but it is im- 
portant to tell the Communists that this “united will” 
does exist—or doesn’t it? 

Again and again in world history the aggressor has 
miscalculated what the defenders would do. Two world 
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wars have shown the tragic result of failure on the part 
of the democracies to make known in advance, and in 
explicit terms, their will to resist aggressors. Let us 
not make that mistake today. For weakness now by us 
and a miscalculation of that weakness by the Commu- 
nists could conceivably bring the third world war 
which everybody, including the Soviet people, wants to 
avoid. It may be too late if the situation in Southeast 
Asia is bungled. 

Just as there have been comments from Paris that a 
statement of “united will” might better await the out- 
come of the Geneva conference, there have been com- 
ments from Administration leaders of our Senate that 
appropriations for foreign aid could also better await 
the outcome of the Geneva conference. These are point- 
ed warnings across the seas, and they reveal a sad case 
of misunderstanding between allies, which the visit of 
Mr. Dulles with the British and French premiers must 
resolve. 

France is torn with political dissension. Britain has 
her internal friction, too, with partisans willing to 
place party above country. But the times are much too 
serious for such squabbling. It is the fate of Europe 
which hangs in the balance. Will the politicians in Lon- 
don and Paris involuntarily drive America out of Eu- 
rope’s councils and bring about the very estrangement 
which Moscow has been so assiduously seeking to 
achieve? 


American public opinion up to now has as- 
sumed that Europe wants American aid as a means of 
self-protection. But if British and French politicians 
don’t really want that protection and if they do not 
mind alienating American public opinion, they can 
accomplish that purpose by an attitude of defeatism on 
the question of Southeast Asia. 

For, if it-isn’t important to keep all of Asia—and 
particularly the rubber and tin areas—from falling 
into the hands of the Communists, then Americans gen- 
erally will begin to feel they had better concentrate on 
continental defense here and let Europe worry along 
as best she can. 

This country cannot afford indefinitely to send 
troops and planes and money to build up air bases in 
countries that at a critical moment will not show the 
will to resist. 


It is better to develop a “united will” now than to try 
desperately at the last moment to transform a coali- 
tion of dispirited allies into an effective military alli- 
ance. 
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Another new development using 


goome 


T had to come—textured floor 

mats in color to match the brilliant 
color of today’s cars. 

The manufacturer of these floor 
mats coats rubber with a special for- 
mulation of Geon polyvinyl latex, 
and at one stroke offers wide color 
range and extra wear—up to 4000% 
more! On top of that, the motorist 
gets easier cleaning and high oil- 
and-grease-resistance. No wonder so 
Many new cars are equipped with 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical ------~- 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. does not make these floor mats. We supply only the Geon polyvinyl latex. 


Theres color afoot hor colehul cars! 


this advanced floor mat made pos- 
sible by one of the many Geon 
polyvinyl materials. 

If this new sales-maker gives you 
an idea for developing or improving 
products with Geon materials, check 
with us—for Geon is used in many 
products from wire insulation and 
durable flooring to upholstery, rigid 
tubing and sponge. 

We'll help you select the Geon 
material best suited to your needs; 


Write Dept. B-4, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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There are.good reasons 
for its popularity 





The average American consumes 
about a quarter pound of sugar a 
day. And it’s easy to understand 
why. Sugar is an almost perfect 
form of energy. One of the easiest 
of foods to digest, it supplies 
energy faster than any other food 
—about a minute after eating. 
And it tastes good! 

Only about half our daily con- 
sumption comes out of the sugar 
bowl. About 10% is eaten as 
candy, 10% drunk in soft drinks, 
and the rest consumed in dairy, 
bakery, canned and other goods. 

Sugar can be grown nearly 
everywhere in the world, but 


Sugar... and The National City Bank of New York 


geography has made Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
our chief overseas suppliers. Do- 
mestic growers account for about 
27% of our consumption, Cuba 
34%, and the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico about 13% each. 
About 80°° of the sugar raised 
in the United States comes from 
sugar beets. There’s no chemical 
difference between beet sugar and 
cane sugar, so you can’t tell them 
apart. (You recognize maple sugar 
because it’snotcompletely refined. 
A little of the molasses is left in 
for flavoring! ) 

Like other industries which 
require comparatively large 
amounts of short-term credit, 
major sugar growers and refiners 
come to The National City Bank 


of New York for financing, as well 
as for day-to-day banking serv- 
ices. They think of National City 
as “‘their banker,’ instead of as 
just another bank. In this country 
we have correspondent banks in 
every state, and 70 Branches in 
Greater New York. Overseas, we 
have 57 Branches and correspond- 
ent banks in every commercially 
important city of the free world. 
For more about the advantages 
of having National City as ‘‘your 
banker’”’ write 

The National City Bank of NewYork 

55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 














